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THE RESURGENCE 





of Evangelical Christiamty 


THE EDITOR 


M”™ observers are speaking, often with reluctance, 
of the “resurgence of evangelical Christianity.” 
The modern mind had hardly expected the twentieth 
century to lift conservative Christianity once again into 
such significant orbit. Not only philosophers and sociol- 
ogists, but even theologians awaited the secure triumph 
of classical liberalism and the decline of biblical theol- 
ogy. Now, however, it is clear that the religious experi- 
ment dating from Schleiermacher to Fosdick detoured 
Protestantism into the wilderness of modernity, and 
that the Great Tradition—the heritage of Moses and 
the prophets, and of Jesus and his apostles—was not 
really to be found there. 

In this century after Marx and Darwin, when theo- 
logical destinies revolve around such modern names 
as Dewey and Tillich and Niebuhr, it would be absurd 
to contend that evangelical Christianity is the only 
option on the horizon of contemporary decision. Many 
talse gods peopled the ancient world; the modern world 
too has more than its quota. Swift and sundry have 
been the regroupings of theological positions in our 
shaky generation—liberalism, humanism, realism, neo- 
orthodoxy—and their adjustments and readjustments 
are not over. 

Over against them I speak nonetheless of evangelical 
advance, of a recovery in the religious realm of new 
relevance and vitality by the forces of biblical theology 
and evangelism. The day is gone when religious cour- 
iers bear tidings only of loss after loss for the evangeli- 
cal movement; of conservative scholars dwindling until 
at last Machen and Warfield seem almost to stand 
alone; of revealed religion demeaned as fundamentalist 
cultism and fundamentalism disparaged in turn as sheer 
anti-intellectualism. That day is gone. One fact stands 
sure: evangelical claims are being reasserted today with 
a vigor and wideness surprising to most interpreters of 
contemporary religious life. 

To describe this phenomenon, the term “resurgence” 
is pethaps well chosen. It means much the same, of 
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course, as revival or renaissance. But it is less familiar, 
less speech worn, and therefore avoids the full con- 
notation of those words. We are witnessing no spiritual 
breakthrough of Reformation proportions, at least not 
yet. Spontaneous unleashings of spiritual dynamisms 
there are, however, and with these a dramatic vitality 
manifest at grass roots, and a clarion call to total dedi- 
cation ringing with the fervor of martyrs and calling 
even communism to repentance. 

In this surging spiritual crescendo discords are also 
to be heard, and it is only fair to make note of them. 
These flaws may not be failures of the kind depressing 
other spiritual movements of the day, but they are 
distressing weaknesses nonetheless. 


SIGNS OF WEAKNESS 


For one thing, the cause of Christian unity today is 
publicly identified with theologically inclusive ecumen- 
ism more than with doctrinally exclusive evangelical- 
ism. The ecumenical movement may have many de- 
ficiencies—it may elevate the concern for unity above 
passion for the truth, and it may represent Protes- 
tantism less universally and less objectively than its 
spokesmen imply—but nonetheless it appears to be a 
denominational consolidation linking widely scattered 
churches into one vast world community. Criticize 
this effort as they will, stress the fact that the unity of 
believers is essentially spiritual as they do, the frag- 
mented evangelical churches in their judgment of ecu- 
menically organized Protestantism nevertheless fail at 
two levels. They lag in stating a compelling theology 
of the visible unity of the evangelical churches, and 
they fail to exhibit to the modern world that outward 
cohesion which submerges the spirit of competition to 
one common witness. Free enterprise is a good thing 
even in religion, but Christian rivalry is out of bounds. 
Evangelical Protestantism lives too fully on the fissur- 
ing front of denominational divisions, and teems even 
along its far-flung evangelistic lines with the clan spirit 
of party labels. The New Testament family of faith 
radiates a central concern for the unity of believers in 
the world. In our generation the evangelical movement 
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has lost too much of the passion for Christian unity. 

Then too, the lack of cultural vision and social con- 
cern has plagued twentieth century evangelicals. Of 
course, social action may stray far from the light of the 
Cross and thus become short-lived and self-defeating. 
Ihe social gospel a generation ago forfeited, even be- 
trayed, the most propitious opportunity for world im- 
pact that Protestantism may ever again see. And the 
negative social outlook in evangelical circles must be 
understood in part as a protest against this evangel- 
suppressing social activism, even as a reaction against 
a social vision lacking in redemptive depth. The neg- 
lected message of the foregiveness of sins and super- 
natural regeneration, faithfully proclaimed by evangeli- 
cals, now became virtually the whole of the Gospel, 
and its social significance was largely confined to divine 
deliverance from personal vices. Unchallenged by the 
Lordship of Christ were many great areas of culture, 
literature, and the arts. Where Christian education 
survived as a commendable ideal, the river of pietism 
often ran deeper than the currents of world-and-life 
concern, applying the Christian revelation comprehen- 
sively to the social crisis, with the result that the 
evangelical challenge to the secular universities scored 
low. The heartbeat of evangelical worship and witness 
was set to tawdry music in which the world could hear 
the beat of the times more than the cadences of eter- 
nity. But after the romantic dream of the social gospel 
faded, it was almost inevitable that a new sense of 
urgency about the social order and the culture crisis 
should devolve upon the evangelical commitment. 

While conditioning the hope of a new life for man 
and society upon individual response to the evangel 
and the birth of a new race of men, evangelical Chris- 
tians in principle related Christ's supernatural incarna- 
tion, atonement, and resurrection to the redemption 
of humanity and history. The force of evangelical social 
impact, however, still lags in its first phases in the world 
of labor, the world of learning and the arts, and in other 
centers of modern culture. Whatever may be said of 
the current resurgence of evangelicalism, it has not yet 
borne the undeniable social fruits of the Evangelical 
Revival of the age of Wesley and Whitfield, whose 
fervent piety quickened all England from 1750 to 1830, 
nor of the 1859 Revival which carried new life to 
English-speaking Christianity both in the United States 
and Great Britain and ushered in a half century of 
church influence and expansion. 


SIGNS OF VITALITY 


In view of these weaknesses, some may ask, why speak 
of evangelical resurgence? Lack of direct political and 
cultural influence, lack of organizational cohesion in 
the evangelical movement, lack of worldly greatness— 
are not these disqualifying factors? I think not. The 
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evangelical movement does not rely on ecclesiastical 
structuring, nor does it promote the direct Christianiza- 
tion of the sociopolitical order as its first task. Modern 
Christians are prone to appeal to the early Church 
while reconstructing and romanticizing it by modern 
norms. Even the infant churches were tense with tur- 
moil when the first apostles carried the Gospel to the 
pagan West, although their disunity was not so often 
due to ecclesiastical politics and politicians as in our 
day. From the outset, even in ancient Greece with its 
heritage of classical culture, the Christian movement 
had to confess the virtual absence from its ranks of the 
wise, the noble, the mighty. And a characteristic of 
ancient intellectuals, no less than of modern minds, has 
been the tendency to discount the Christian impact 
as a cultural force. Seldom is a pagan society aware of 
vital spiritual energies in its midst. “The greatest 
religious change in the history of mankind,” wrote 
Lecky in his History of European Morals, took place 
“under the eyes of a brilliant galaxy of philosophers and 
historians” who disregarded “as simply contemptible 
an agency which al] men must now admit to have been 
. . . the most powerful moral lever that has ever been 
applied to the affairs of men” (Vol. I, p. 338). The 
surest index to the spiritual dynamisms quickening the 
popular masses is never simply a count of professional 
noses. Whatever its weaknesses, the evangelical move- 
ment flames today with new fire, and we must measure 
its power in modern life. 


APOSTOLIC EVANGELISM 


1. The spirit of apostolic evangelism hovers over this 
movement. A hallmark of its witness is the appeal for 
“personal decision for Christ’—in evangelistic services, 
in house to house visitation, in mass meetings, on radio 
and television and screen. It was Charles E. Fuller 
who first made the radio a national and even interna- 
tional instrument for confronting men with their sins 
and the offer of God's forgiveness; others followed in 
his train. It was an evangelistic passion to reach lost 
men that made the screen—the silent film and then 
the sound film—not simply a medium of entertainment 
or of religious education, but a vehicle of spiritual 
decision and commitment. It was Billy Graham who 
so made television the mirror of personal destinies that 
mail inquiries to New York had to be transported liter- 
ally by the carload. Criticize Mr. Graham as men may 
for halting short of a complete agenda for civilization, 
his message rings with the only priorities discoverable 
in the Acts of the Apostles: the death of Jesus Christ 
for sinners, his resurrection and exaltation as Lord and 
Saviour, and the indispensability of man’s total commit- 
ment to the living God. In an age wherein social gospel- 
ism had come to disparage if not to disdain evangelism, 
Graham's plea for decision drew phenomenal response 
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in New York, San Francisco, London, Glasgow, Berlin, 
Madras, and Melbourne that perplexed earnest church- 
men who sought to improve Christianity’s position 
mainly by unifying its organizational structures. The 
spirit of apostolic evangelism still hovers over the evan- 
gelical movement. 


MISSIONARY MARTYRDOM 


2. The spirit of missionary martyrdom is another 
evangelical hallmark. In the past generation it was 
John and Betty Stam facing Communists in South 
China and preferring death to denial of Jesus Christ; 
in our times, the missionary martyrs of Ecuador, will- 
ing to give their lives to reach the Auca Indians for 
Christ. Such martyrdoms are a needless waste to all 
who measure spiritual worth by the yardstick of reli- 
vious synthesis and syncretism. Place a premium on 
rcligions-in-general and Christianity becomes a neces- 
sary offense through its once-for-all and one-and-only 
claim of redemption in Christ. The martyr spirit wanes 
whenever men “rethinking missions” lay stress on “the 
truth in all” faiths. But it stirs and throbs wherever 
missionaries are convinced “there is no other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved.” To those five widows of Ecuador their hus- 
bands’ contact with the Aucas (even by maryrdom) 
was half the answer to a prayer to reach these benighted 
pagans for Christ. Since then, the women missioners 
have moved in with the Aucas, instructing them in the 
promises of redemption. Is it any wonder that New 
York publishers, seeking a modern missionary epic, 
reached for Elisabeth Elliot’s Through Gates of Splen- 
dor, and that more than 100,000 readers have purchased 
copies? The spirit of missionary martyrdom throbs 
blood-fresh in the evangelical witness. 


THE INSPIRED SCRIPTURES 


3. The strength of evangelical Christianity lies also 
in its reliance on the inspired Scriptures as a sword and 
shield. Other theological movements always invoke the 
Scriptures somewhat apologetically. Before they say 
“Thus saith the Lord” they draw up a twentieth cen- 
tury preamble for saying it with modern overtones: 
“The Bible is this, but not that,’ and the not that 
dissolves much of the this. Where but among evangel- 
ical Protestants is Scripture named as the Word of 
God with the trusting confidence of the prophets and 
apostles, and of Jesus of Nazareth in the midst of them? 

About a dozen years ago in New England I was 
lunching with a distinguished personalist scholar, Dr. 
Albert C. Knudson, late dean of the School of Theology 
at Boston University. These occasional luncheons with 
men of liberal views were always times of theological 
exchange that I treasured. Mrs. Knudson had but re- 
cently died, and I recall that as we drove to Dr. Knud- 








son's home he mentioned that his recent thoughts had 
been much about the subject of immortality—of how 
there must be immortality if the most treasured values 
of this life are to be preserved. “There must be im- 
mortality,” he said, “if this life is to make sense.” With 
a feeling for the moment, I added: “Of course there is 
immortality. . . . Remember (our Lord’s words in John 
14) ‘if it were not so, I would have told you.’” I shall 
not forget Dean Knudson’s reply. “You know,” he said, 
with a long pause, “I have never thought of those 
words in that way before.” That way is the evangelical 
way. “Did not our hearts burn within us,” the disciples 
commented, “while he (the risen Lord) opened to us 
the Scriptures” (Luke 24:32). 

To the disciples of Jesus Christ, Scripture was life’s 
lamp and light; “ye do err,” he reminded his contempo- 
raries, “not knowing the Scriptures.” But for most 
modern theologians, the Bible gains its reliability from 
its concurrence with criticism: “ye do err, not knowing 
the critics.” 1 would not deny biblical criticism has a 
legitimate task. But dare we ignore the vast diversity 
among the critics themselves and the extensive dis- 
agreement of their dogmatisms? Many first-rate scholars 
—international and interdenominational—see no need 
to deprive Scripture of its power and authority in mod- 
ern life, as witness the symposium on Revelation and 
the Bible just issued by two dozen world scholars. 

Last year I was invited to speak at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, on the authority of Scrip- 
ture, and was given as courteous a hearing as one could 
wish. Yet the very first question raised by a student 
panel was this: “Would you say that higher criticism 
has made a positive contribution to faith, or that its 
influence has been wholly negative?” Though the 
theme be the ancient Scriptures, the center of divinity 
school interest is modern criticism. And my answer, 
now as then, is that modern criticism has shown itself 
far more efficient in creating faith in the existence of 
manuscripts for which there is no overt evidence (J, E, 
P, D, Q, first century non-supernaturalistic gospels, and 
second century redactions, and so on) than in sustain- 
ing the confidence of young intellectuals within the 
churches in the only writings that the Christian move- 
ment historically has received as a sacred trust. Modern 
criticism too often bestows prestige upon the critics by 
defaming the sacred writers. 

“The Bible says” is not mere Graham platitude nor 
a fundamentalist cliché; it is the note of authority in 
Protestant preaching, lost by the meandering modern- 
ism of the past generation, held fast by the evangelical 
movement. Evangelical Christianity retains its reliance 
on the Bible as sword and shield. 

4. Another mark of evangelical vitality, I think, is 
the theological approach to education and the social 
order. There remain long distances for evangelicals to 
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travel in these spheres, and today’s culture crisis runs 
so deep that no Christian agency has time for self- 
congratulation. But we may speak of evangelical gains 
as well as of pitfalls. 

In education, evangelicals in the main sounded the 
Protestant criticism of John Dewey's experimental phi- 
losophy, which lost supernatural realities and fixed 
truth and morality in the smog of evolutionary natural- 
ism. It was the evangelicals who defended the unique 
contribution of Christian education when other Protes- 
tant forces crowned the cause of religion-in-general and 
blunted the priorities of revealed religion, and even 
diverted evangelical institutions and endowments to 
nonevangelical causes. Meanwhile, evangelicals cham- 
pioned the distinctively Christian school—the Christian 
seminary, the Christian college, the Christian day 
school—though limited resources often lowered their 
standards, and their exclusive witness sometimes raised 
barriers to recognition of which they were worthy. 

It is well to remind ourselves that at the root of this 
evangelical interest in education lies a recognition of 
the role of the intellect in the service of God. During 
the past generation fundamentalism often was cari- 
catured as anti-intellectual—and it would be difficult to 
detend the movement in toto against some of the com- 
plaints. But critics of fundamentalism today take a 
different line, acknowledging unwittingly the one- 
sidedness of earlier appraisals. Now they criticize fun- 
damentalism for rationalism rather than irrationalism. 
In the present climate of theology, I think, evangelicals 
have less to fear from this type of criticism than their 
critics from the modern revolt against reason. They 
respect the Christian warning against the pride of 
reason—against making man’s mind an absolute and 
denying its dignity in the image of God, against refusal 
to bring man’s fallen reason into devout conformity to 
the mind of God. Yet they are confident that faith 
and reason are made for each other. They seek the 
rational integration of all life’s experiences under God. 
Here the great battle of contemporary theology is being 
fought. The newer forms of theology are skeptical 
about reason, even reason under God—where it belongs. 
They tend to rob revelation of rational status; they 
contrast theological truth with scientific and historical 
truth in a manner costly to Christian beliefs; they 
surrender Christianity’s significance as a world-and-life 
view because they no longer expect the rational unity 
of life and culture. Evangelical Christianity’s vision for 
education and culture honors divine revelation in the 
service of man, and it honors human reason in the 
service of God. It would be the greatest of irony were 
modern Christianity to give to Communists (who really 
do not understand the nature and glory of reason) the 
opportunity of systematically interpreting the whole of 
life and culture on alien naturalistic principles, while 
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the disciples of Jesus Christ are stripped of the right 
to bring the whole of life and its experiences into the 
reasonable service of God. 

The theological approach to the social order bears 
also in a decisive way upon the whole question of 
human freedom and duty. Political earthquakes the 
world over are shaking the foundations of freedom and 
destroying the sense of responsibility. The delinquent 
democracies, no longer aware of a mission “under God,” 
and seeking only the majority vote of the masses, are 
steadily declining toward chaos and anarchy, while 
totalitarian and collective powers are dissolving human 
liberties and destroying the opportunity for voluntarism. 
But evangelical Christianity relies on God's revelation 
for the timeless moral principles of personal and social 
ethics and holds promise and potency for slowing, and 
even stopping and reversing, the modern travesty on 
human dignity. And evangelical concern is rising today 
for all life’s freedoms—spiritual, economic, political— 
with new awareness that man’s liberties depend in a 
determinative way upon the fate of revealed religion 
in our generation. The evangelical challenge to the 
social order reinforces man’s sense of obligation to God 
and neighbor, his sense of divinely given liberties and 
duties, and pledges new meaning and worth to the 
social order in our chaotic times. 

There are other signs of awakening of which only 
briefest mention is possible. One oak speak of W orld 
Vision conferences spurring thousands of native pastors 
throughout the Orient to deeper Christian commitment 
in the face of advancing Communist totalitarianism; of 
the witness of Inter-Varsity Fellowship on university 
campuses, and its remarkable influence especially upon 
the younger clergy of the Church of England, and the 
recruiting of many college converts by Campus Crusade 
for Christ; of the steady progress of evangelical institu- 
tions with accrediting agencies; of the emergence of an 
evangelical literature of Bible commentaries, reference 
works, and texts in the spheres of doctrine and ethics; 
of the emergence—if propriety will permit the mention 
—of an international, interdenominational journal of 
evangelical conviction in the fortnightly form of Curis- 
TianiTy Topay; of the rising evangelical concern for 
all life’s freedoms—spiritual, economic, political—and 
the new awareness that man’s liberties depend in a 
crucial way upon the fate of revealed religion in our 
generation. Upon the rising tide of evangelical com- 
mitment in our times may well depend the Christian 
dedication of multitudes for whose allegiance the forces 
of atheism are today making history’s supreme bid. 
Either we shall soon see evangelical revival flaming like 
a prairie fire at grass roots, or a mighty wave of perse- 
cution will deluge the Christian movement, and in the 
once-Christian West the faithful remnant will go 
underground. END 
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he term myth (Greek mythos) occurs five times in 

the New Testament—four times in the pastoral 
epistles (1 Tim. 1:4, 4:7, Il Tim. 4:4, and Titus 1:14) 
and once in II Peter 1:16. In each instance it signifies 
the fiction of a fable as distinct from the genuineness 
of the truth. This is in complete harmony with the 
classical connotation of myth which, from the time of 
Pindar onward, has borne the sense of what is fictitious, 
as opposed to logos which indicated what was true and 
historical. (This consideration sheds an interesting ra) 
on John’s use of the term Logos as a title tor Christ, 
John 1:1, 14, and Paul’s frequent use of it as a synonym 
for the Gospel which he proclaimed.) Thus Socrates 
described a particular story as “no fictitious myth but a 
true logos” (Plato Timaeus 26E). It was also the con- 
notation of the term during the period of the New 
Testament. Philo spoke of those “who follow after 
unfeigned truth instead of fictitious myths” (Exsecr. 
162) and Pseudo-Aristeas, using an adverbial form, 
affirmed that “nothing has been set down in Scripture 
to no purpose or in a mythical sense” (mythodos, Letter 
of Aristeas to Philocrates, 168). In contemporary Eng- 
lish, too, the mythical is synonymous with the fabulous, 
the fantastic, and the historically unauthentic. 

In contemporary theological discussion the term myth 
has achieved a special prominence. This is to a con- 
siderable degree the result of Rudolf Bultmann’s de 
mand for the “demythologization” of the New Testa- 
ment, that is, for the excision or expurgation from the 
biblical presentation of the Christian message of every 
element of “myth.” In Bultmann’s judgment, this 
divestiture requires the rejection of the biblical view 
of the world as belonging to “the cosmology of a pre- 
scientific age” and as therefore quite unacceptable to 
modern man (see Kerygma and Myth, S.P.C.K., Lon- 
don, 1953). In effect, it amounts to the elimination 
of the miraculous or supernatural constituents of the 
scriptural record since these are incompatible with 
Bultmann’s own view of the world as a firmly closed 
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Myth in Modern Theology 


PHILIP EDGCUMBE HUGHES 


system, governed by fixed natural laws, in which there 
can be no place for intervention “from outside.” John 
Macquarrie, however, justly criticizes Bultmann for 
being “still obsessed with the pseudoscientific view of 
a closed universe that was popular half a century ago” 
(An Existentialist Theology, S.C.M. Press, London, 
1955, p. 168), and Emil Brunner complains that in 
claiming “that our faith must eliminate everything that 
suspends the ‘interrelatedness of Nature’ and is conse 
quently mythical” Bultmann “is using, as a criterion, 
a concept which has become wholly untenable” (The 
Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, Dog- 
matics, Vol. II, Lutterworth, London, 1952, p. 190). 
It is Bultmann’s contention that the central message 
ot kerygma of Christianity is incredible to modern man 
so long as it is presented in the mythical setting of the 
biblical world view, and that the latter constitutes an 
offense which is not at all identical with the true and 
ineradicable offense or skandalon of the Christian 
proclamation. He accordingly finds it necessary to dis- 
card such obviously (on his premises) mythical ele- 
ments as Christ’s pre-existence and virgin birth, his 
deity and sinlessness, the substitutionary nature of his 
death as meeting the demands of a righteous God, his 
resurrection and ascension, and his future return in 
glory, also the final judgment of the world, the existence 
of spirit beings, the personality and power of the Holy 
Spirit, the doctrines of the trinity, of original sin, and 
of death as a consequence of sin, and every explana 
tion of events as miraculous. It is self-evident that this 
process of demythologization, when carried through 
with the thoroughness that Bultmann displays, muti- 
lates the Christianity of the New Testament in so 
radical a manner as to leave it unrecognizable. The 
stature of Jesus is reduced to that of a mere man (cf. 
Theology of the New Testament, Vol. II, S.C.M. Press, 
London, 1955, pp. 46,75), and the Christ-event is 
transformed from an objective divine intervention into 
“a relative historical phenomenon” (Kerygma and 
Myth, p. 19). And it is in this, according to Bultmann, 
that the real offense of Christianity lies: the linking 
of our redemption with God’s choice of an ordinary 
mortal individual, no different from every other man, 
and of an event, in no way miraculous or supernatural 
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(Kerygma and Myth, p. 43), which in its essential 
relativity belongs to the order of all mundane events. 

Bultmann’s relativism goes hand in hand with sub- 
jectivism. The relevance of the Christ event assumes 
a merely subjective significance. The incarnation and 
resurrection of Christ, for example, are not to be 
understood as datable events in the past, but as “escha- 
tological” events which are to be subjectively experi- 
enced through faith in the word of preaching (cf. 
Kerygma and Myth, pp. 41, 209; Theology of the New 
[estament, Vol. I, S.C.M. Press, London, 1952, p- 
05). It is, in fact, only my experience, here and now, 
that can have any authenticity for me—not anything 
that has happened in the past or that will happen in 
the future. In short, the Christian message is com- 
pressed with an existentialist mold. History and escha- 
tology are to be understood in terms of pure subjectiv- 
ism. Pronouncements about the deity of Jesus are not 
to be interpreted as dogmatic pronouncements concern- 
ing his nature but as existential value-judgments, not 
as statements about Christ but as pronouncements 
about me. Thus, for example, the objective affirmation 
that Christ helps me because he is God’s Son must give 
place to the subjective value-judgment of the “moment” 
that he is God’s Son because he helps me (“The Chris- 
tological Confession of the World Council of 
Churches,” in Essays, $.C.M. Press, London, 1955, p. 
280). Truth, in a word, is identified with subjectivity. 

While the message of Christianity is, beyond doubt, 
in the truest sense existential and contemporaneous and 
demands the subjective response of faith, yet the faith 
it requires is faith in an objective reality. When robbed 
of its objectivity, the ground of which is God's free and 
supernatural intervention through Christ in the affairs 
of our world, Christianity becomes a drifting idea, an 
abstraction, a rootless idealism, an ungraspable balloon 
loosed from its moorings. Bultmann’s “confusion of the 
question of the world-view with that of Myth,” criti- 
cizes Brunner, “and the effort to adapt the Christian 
Faith to ‘modern’ views of life, and to the concepts of 
existential philosophy, comes out continually in the 
fact that he ‘cleanses’ the message of the New Testa- 
ment from ideas which necessarily belong to it, and do 
not conflict with the modern view of the world at all, 
but only with the ‘self-understanding,’ and in particular 
with the prejudices, of an Idealistic philosophy”; while 
in his conception of history Bultmann “is lacking in 
insight into the significance of the New Testament eph’ 
hapax, of the ‘once-for-all-ness’ Cor uniqueness) of the 
Fact of Christ as an Event in the continuum of history” 
‘Dogmatics, Vol. II, pp. 267, 268). 

Yet, while realizing that in Bultmann’s program of 
demythologization “what is at stake is nothing less than 
the central theological question of revelation, of ‘Sav- 
ing History, and the knowledge of God as a ‘Living 
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God,’ who is the Lord of nature and of history” (Dog- 
matics, Vol. II, p. 186), Brunner refuses to “give up 
the right to criticize this or that recorded miracle, this 
or that marvel as due rather to the ‘myth-forming imag- 
ination’ than to the historical fact” (ibid., p. 192). In 
other words he is prepared to concur with the judgment 
that in the New Testament there are mythical elements 
which require to be eliminated; but as a demytholo- 
gizer he is unwilling to proceed to such radical lengths 
as does Bultmann. When, however, we find him re- 
pudiating doctrines like the virgin birth of Christ, his 
bodily resurrection (whence the unbiblical “liberal” dis- 
tinction between “the historic Jesus” and “the risen 
Christ”), his bodily ascension, and the general resur- 
rection at the last day, we perceive that he is definitely 
moving in the same direction as Bultmann, even 
though, unlike Bultmann, he seeks to defend his pro- 
cedure by arguing that these doctrines formed no part 
of the original kerygma Cibid., pp. 352 ff.). But none 
the less, despite his criticisms of Bultmann, “modern 
science” plays a determinative role in Brunner’s think- 
ing. Thus Brunner emphasizes that he “cannot say too 
strongly that the biblical view of the world is absolutely 
irreconcilable with modern science” Cibid., p. 39); and 
he assures us that “the position of modern knowledge 
forces us to abandon” the definite picture of space, of 
time, and of the origins of life given in the biblical 
story of creation (ibid., p. 31). And so he rejects as 
myths the Genesis accounts of creation and Paradise 
(cf. ibid., p. 74). Likewise he affirms the need for the 
demythologization of statements concerning the form 
in which the event of Christ’s parousia will take place 
on the ground that they are “pronouncements of the 
New Testament which are clearly mythical, in the 
sense that they are in fact unacceptable to us who have 
no longer the world picture of the ancients and the 
apostles” (Eternal Hope, Lutterworth Press, London, 
1954). Again, and inversely (!), new discoveries may 
reinstate as respectable certain aspects of the biblical 
world picture which “modern science” was thought to 
have exposed as mythical. For example, the doctrine 
of the sudden end of human history in atomic ruin. 

Karl Barth, whose approach to the question of the 
authority of Scripture is governed by premises akin to 
those accepted by Bultmann and Brunner, wishes to 
establish a distinction between myth on the one hand 
and saga or legend on the other. By “legend,” how- 
ever, he means what the other two understand by 
“myth,” as Brunner in fact acknowledges (Dogmatics, 
Vol. II, p. 74, note). Legend, according to Barth, does 
not necessarily attack the substance of the biblical wit- 
ness, even though there is uncertainty about what he 
calls its “general” historicity (i.e., its historical truth 
as generally conceived). Myth he views as belong- 
ing to a different category which “necessarily attacks 
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the substance of the biblical witness” inasmuch as it 
pretends to be history when it is not, and thereby 
throws doubt on, indeed denies, what he calls the 
“special” historicity of the biblical narratives (i.e., their 
special significance as history between God and man), 
thus relegating them to the realm of a “timeless truth, 
in other words, a human creation” (The Doctrine of 
the Word of God, Church Dogmatics, Vol. I, part I, 
T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1936, pp. 375 ff.). This 
matter, however, is principally one of definition: where 
Bultmann and Brunner use the term “myth” Barth 
prefers to use “legend.” 

There is one further definition of myth to which 
attention must be drawn, namely, that which in effect 
equates it with symbolism and relates it to the inherent 
inability of human language to express adequately the 
things of God. Thus Brunner maintains that “the 
Christian kerygma cannot be separated from Myth” 
since “the Christian statement is necessarily and con- 
sciously ‘anthropomorphic’ in the sense that it does, and 
must do, what Bultmann conceives to be characteristic 
of the mythical—‘it speaks of God in a human way’” 
(Dogmatics, Vol. II, p. 268). And in the same con- 






nection Bultmann explains that “mythology is the use 
of imagery to express the otherworldly in terms of this 
world and the divine in terms of human life, the other 
side in terms of this side” (Kerygma and Myth, p. 10). 
To eliminate myth in this sense would mean that it 
would become impossible for man to say anything about 
God or for God to say anything intelligible to man, for 
we have no other medium of expression than the terms 
of this world. But it certainly does not follow that the 
terms of this side must always be given a symbolical 
(that is, mythological) meaning, or that they are al 
ways inadequate for the purpose intended. While there 
is indeed much symbolism in the New Testament, it is 
evident also that many things there are intended to be 
understood in a literal sense, and that events, such as 
Christ's ascension, have been described phenomenally 
(i.e., from the quite legitimate point of view of the 
observer). Finally, it must be stressed that the con 
cept of myth which we have been discussing in this 
article is incompatible with the Reformed doctrine of 
Holy Scripture. The Christ of the Bible is the Logos, 
not a mythos; he needs no demythologization at the 


hands of human scholars. END 





The Witness of the Empty Tomb 


WILBUR M. SMITH 


he resurrection of Christ involves four basic factors 

which the people of the world—Christian and 
non-Christian, Jew and Gentile—must consider. These 
factors are: 1. There was a person on this earth during 
the first century of our era named Jesus of Nazareth. 
2. This person died on a cross. The Koran denies this, 
but without justification; Jesus said he would die, the 
Xoman soldiers declared he was dead, the book of Acts 
employs eight different Greek words to embrace all the 
aspects of his being put to death, the theology of all 
the apostles rests upon the fact that Christ's blood was 
shed for us, and the hosts in glory ascribe honor and 
praise to the enthroned Christ because he was slain 
(Rev. 5:9,12; 13:8). 3. Our Lord’s body, when taken 
from the cross, was placed in the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea on Friday afternoon. (A few deny this, and 
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we shall comment on that later.) 4. On Sunday the 
tomb was empty. 


TESTIMONY AND THE TOMB 


The testimony to the fact of the empty tomb is irre 
futable however one may account for the fact itself. 
All four Gospels witness to the phenomenon and em- 
ploy various phrases, which are evidence of the fact 
that the writers did not slavishly copy from one another. 
Recording the visit of the women to the tomb, Matthew 
gives us the words of the angel, “He is not here: for 
he is risen, as he said. Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay” (28:6). The fact that he does not say the 
women looked into the tomb and found it empty in no 
way weakens the meaning of the angel’s words. Mark 
writes in more vivid detail. The women entering into 
the tomb “saw a young man sitting on the right side, 
clothed in a long white garment . . . And he saith unto 
them . . . he is risen; he is not here: behold the place 
where they laid him.” (16:5,6). Luke asserts, “And 
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they entered in, and found not the body of the Lord 
Jesus” (24.3). Peter “seeth the linen clothes lie, 
and the napkin, that was about his head, not lying 
with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place 
by itself’ (John 20:6,7; cf. Luke 24. 12). Thus we 
have in four different records, written within 65 years 
of our Lord’s death, testimonies to the empty tomb in 
the announcement of the angels, from the women who 
saw the tomb empty, and from Peter and John, the two 
chief apostles, who also beheld the empty grave. It 
should be remembered that the women did not go to 
the sepulchre to see an empty tomb, but to anoint the 
body of Jesus, and that they, along with the apostles, 
could not believe that a resurrection had taken place. 

A fourth testimony to the empty tomb is peculiar to 
Matthew (28:11- 15). Soldiers, appointed by the San- 
hedrin to guard the tomb, returned to report that the 
tomb was empty. The text does not actually say that 
they reported the tomb empty. But the decision of the 
Sanhedrin to concoct a story, without foundation, in 
order to explain this phenomenon is sufficient evidence 
that the soldiers did say that the tomb was empty and 
that the Sanhedrin accepted their statement. It is sig- 
nificant that none of these Jewish authorities went out 
to see if the grave was empty. They knew it was un- 
necessary, for the soldiers were not coming with fables. 


UNBELIEF AND THE TOMB 


We are here faced with an historical problem: How 
did the tomb become empty? A strong statement by 
Canon Liddon some years ago well introduces our inves- 
tigation of this question. He said that the empty tomb 
“is the central sanctuary of the Christian faith. No 
other spot on earth says so much to Christian faith as 
does the tomb of our Lord.” 

Those who have attempted to repudiate the evidence 
for the empty tomb may be placed in one of three 
groups: those who insist that the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea was empty on Easter morning simply be- 
cause the body of Jesus was never placed there; those 
who believe that though the body was placed there 
on Friday afternoon, someone removed the body; or 
those who are convinced that Jesus did not aetually die 
on the cross but only swooned and came forth from the 
tomb by his own power. 

Let us examine first the swoon theory, or the claim 
that Christ was in a state of swoon when placed in the 
tomb, and later, having recovered, he came out in his 
own strength. First of all, this would not be physically 
possible, for, even if he had recovered from such a 
swoon, Jesus could not by natural means have extri- 
cated himself from the graveclothes that bound him in 
accordance with burial customs of that day. Further- 
more, no man could roll back, from the inside, the huge 


stone door which had been sealed to make it doubly 
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secure. Even Strauss, who vigorously opposed the teach- 
ing of Christ’s resurrection, admits that this is incon- 
ceivable. “It is impossible that one who had just come 
forth from the grave half dead, who crept about weak 
and ill, who stood in need of medical treatment, of 
bandaging, strengthening and tender care, and who at 
last succumbed to suffering could ever have given to 
the disciples that impression that he was a conqueror 
over death and the g atone he was the prince of life” 
(David Strauss, The Life of Jesus for the People, Eng 
trans., London, 1879, Vol. I, p. 412). 

The view that the tomb was empty because the body 
of Jesus was not placed there was held by the French 
rationalist C. H. Guignebert, for many years professor 
of Christianity at the University of Paris. Guignebert 
contends that the body of Jesus, along with those of 
the two criminals who had been crucified with him, was 
thrown into a ditch. But Guignebert does not supply 
any evidence for his theory. We must remember that 
there are four accounts of the burial of Jesus, all of 
them written within two generations of his death, and 
two of the four by eyewitnesses of his crucifixion, death, 
and burial—namely Matthew and John. More authentic 
detail is available on the burial of Jesus than on the 
burial of any other great man of the ancient world, and 
there is not the slightest hint in these historical records 
that the body of Jesus was cast into a ditch. 

Another proposal which attempts to discount the 
empty tomb is that adopted by Dr. Kirsopp Lake, for 
years a professor at Harvard University. He claims 
that the women who came to anoint Jesus in the early 
dawn of Sunday went to the wrong tomb because, it 
has been suggested, their eyes were blinded with tears! 
This theory, like that of Guignebert, has met with 
almost unanimous rejection, even on the part of those 
who deny that Christ rose from the dead. In the first 
place, it is hardly possible that these women, who had 
carefully observed the burial on Friday afternoon, 
should have missed the tomb on Sunday morning. 
Moreover, when they reported the empty tomb to Peter 
and John, these apostles returned and also found the 
tomb empty, which would imply that they likewise 
went to “the wrong tomb.” An angel sitting at this 
tomb said, “Come, see the place where the Lord lay.” 
How is it conceivable that the angel was so mistaken? 
Furthermore, so far as we know, this was a private 
burial ground in the garden of Joseph of Arimathaea, 
not a public cemetery where one tomb could have been 
mistaken for another. As somebody has said, this whole 
theory “is a rationalization which is utterly foreign to 
the spirit of the narrative.” 

A third theory that has been offered acknowledges 
that the body of Jesus was placed in this tomb on 
Friday afternoon and that the tomb was empty on 
Easter morning, but the disappearance of the body is 
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to be accounted for in its removal by some man or 
group of men. This explanation is supposed to be 
found in our own New Testament, and it represents the 
first attempt to explain away the empty tomb. Soldiers 
had been assigned to watch the tomb lest, so the Jews 
said, the disciples should come and steal the body. 
When, according to Matthew (28:11-15) these men 
reported the tomb empty, the Jews could do nothing 
else but “gave large money unto the soldiers, Saying, 
Say ye, His disciples came by night, and stole him away 
while we slept. And if this come to the governor's 
ears, we will persuade him, and secure you [rid you of 
care]. So they took the money, and did as they were 
taught: and this saying is commonly reported among 
the Jews until this day.” Note that the Sanhedrin did 
not deny that the tomb was empty. This explanation 
was repeated in the centuries immediately following the 
apostolic age (cf. Justin Martyr, Dialogue Against Try- 
pho, p. 108; Tertullian, Apology, p. 212), and was 
put forth in the eighteenth century by Reimarus, 
brought out by Lessing in Concerning the Resurrection, 
and expounded by Holtzmann and others. 

Truly, there was no reason why the disciples should 
take the body from the tomb Cit would have been 
physically impossible for them to do this anyway); it is 
historically inconceivable that all the soldiers were 
asleep and so deep in slumber that they could not hear 
the great stone being rolled aside or the footsteps of the 
disciples as they carried away the body of a grown man; 
and it is equally inconceivable that these disciples 
should have suffered hardship for years (for most of 
them violent death) as a result of devoting the re- 
mainder of their lives to preaching a Resurrection when 
they knew no such event had taken place. 

Closely related to this theory is the suggestion that 
the body was removed by the owner of the tomb, Joseph 
of Arimathaea. (This is the view of Klausner.) But 
there is no evidence that he did this; there is no reason 
why Joseph should have removed the body of his Lord, 
for this burial was the greatest honor that could have 
come to him; nevertheless had he desired to remove the 
body, there would have been no possibility of his suc- 
ceeding so long as the soldiers were guarding the tomb, 
for they would not have permitted Joseph to take the 
body any more than they would have allowed the dis- 
ciples to do so. Joseph is referred to as “an honourable 
counsellor” and “a good man and a just” (Mark 15: 
43. Luke 23:50), and such a man, when hearing the 
apostles preach that Christ had risen from the dead, 
would have told them frankly that he had removed the 
body, and their preaching of the Resurrection would 
have ceased. The history of the early Church clearly 
testifies to the fact that no such report was ever circu- 
lated among the apostles. 

A well-known scholar of a former generation, W. K. 








Lowther Clarke, in his volume, New Testament Prob- 
lems, abandons hope of identifying the person or per- 
sons who removed the body of Jesus by this statement: 
“We are therefore thrown back on what seems the 
logical alternative to the tradition of the Church. The 
body must have been removed during the night of the 
first day of the week (Saturday—Sunday)—the night of 
the Sabbath may be excluded—by a person or persons 
unknown, neither friend nor enemy, actuated by 
motives so obscure that we cannot even hazard a guess 
at them. And when we have got so far, perhaps we 
are as near the mystery as we can ever get” (p. 107). 


APOSTOLIC PREACHING AND THE TOMB 


It has been suggested by many critics that all the state- 
ments of the evangelists regarding the empty tomb are 
part of the development of a late apologetic in the 
Christian Church drawn up to prove the Resurrection 
to a later generation. Of this assumption, the late Dr. 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson, author of two works on the 
subject of the Resurrection, has said: 


The Synoptic tradition and the Book of Acts are opposed 
to that assertion. The earliest Gospel narrative not only de- 
clares that the grave was empty, but, in the form which we 
possess, actually terminates with that declaration. The Synop- 
tic tradition does not record the Appearances first, and then 
proceed to investigations at the grave. It first records the 
discovery of the Empty Grave, and then approaches the Ap- 
pearances. There is not the smallest question that this was 
deeply noted in the Evangelists’ convictions. The sermon 
attributed to St. Peter in the Acts, at the first Whitsuntide, 
endorses this conviction in a very significant way. For the 
central argument of that sermon, the basis of it, is that the 
flesh of Christ saw no corruption. This deliberate challenge 
was, according to the Acts, publicly made, within a few weeks 
of the event, and in the same city close to the spot where the 
Body had been buried. It is obvious, as Rawlinson says, that 
“the character of their preaching would have been different 
if they had believed the Lord’s Body to be still in the tomb, 
and it is hardly credible that they should have left the tomb 
unvisited.” . . . . Unless the historian of the Acts has com- 
mitted a gross anachronism, and has not only invented a 
speech which St. Peter did not deliver, but attributed to him 
beliefs which he did not at that time entertain, the Empty 
Grave must have formed an integral part of the earliest apos- 
tolic preaching. To eliminate all early reference to the Empty 
Tomb is to do violence to the evidence. 


Looking over the theories that have been proposed 
by those who refuse to believe that Christ truly rose 
bodily from the grave on Easter morning, we might 
make an additional observation. Of the five basic 
claims set forth at different times by different writers, 
not one of them is generally accepted today by men 
who deny the Resurrection. Not one of the theories 
has ever won general and lasting approval. In all the 
volumes that have been written in attempt to break 
down the testimony of the historical fact of Christ's 
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bodily resurrection, no theory has ever been proposed 
around which rationalistic scholars and those embracing 
liberal views of the Christian faith have all agreed. 

[he intellectual leaders of our generation, the ma- 
jority of whom are unbelievers, ought at least to exam- 
ine without prejudice these narratives in which the 
resurrection of Christ is set forth as an historical fact 
as well as an object of faith. And they ought to read 
them with as much open-mindedness as they would 


read the histories of Pliny or a contemporary account 
of the American revolution. I believe that if I were a 
young man studying in an American or European uni- 
versity, and had no Christian faith, I would be com- 
pelled to come to terms with the apostolic testimony 
to the resurrection of Christ. I should either have to 
find some theory that would satisfy me in my escape 
from apostolic evidence, or begin asking myself, “Who 
then is this?” END 





Relevancy of the Resurrection 


ERLING 


hoever reads the New Testament seriously, or 

gives thought to the impact which the apostles 
made upon their generation, must acknowledge that 
one outstanding historic event alone spurred that small 
band of 11 ordinary men to an amazing task of evangel- 
ization in their generation. Defying every obstacle— 
loss of home, persecution, even death itself—they evi- 
denced the supreme relevance in their ministry of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

There is no historic record that any of the apostles 
or any of the early Christians made an annual pilgrim- 
age to the garden of Joseph of Arimathaea, to that 
empty tomb which once held the body of the Christ. 

That first Easter Sunday, however, the tomb indeed 
was visited, beginning at the early morning hours 
when two women were first to arrive there. Matthew 
tells us that those women came “to see the sepulchre”; 
Mark adds that these two ladies “had bought sweet 
spices, that they might . . . anoint him.” But as Luke, 
the writer of the third Gospel, so succinctly puts it, 
“they found not the body of the Lord Jesus.” On the 
contrary, these women found that the great stone placed 
against the entrance to the sepulchre to seal it had 
been rolled away. Entering in, they saw an angel who 
said to them: 


He is not here: for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay. And go quickly, and tell his disciples 
that he is risen from the dead; and, behold, he goeth before 
you into Galilee; there shall ye see him (Matt. 28:5-7). 

Erling C. Olsen is President of Fitch Investors Service, nation- 
ally known investment advisory and statistical service. For 
25 years he has conducted a Sunday morning broadcast on 
New York stations. A Bible conference speaker, he addressed 
the 1959 Rose Bowl Sunrise Service in Pasadena, California. 
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Later that morning Mary Magdalene revisited the 
tomb, and her unusual devotion was rewarded by the 
Lord Jesus himself. Her eyes dimmed by tears, she 
at first assumed him to be the gardener. She begged 
“the gardener” to tell her where he had placed the 
body, and heard him speak her name as Jesus alone had 
often spoken it. 

Earlier the women had hurried back into the city 
to tell the disciples what they had seen and heard, 
whereupon two of them, Peter and John, ran back to 
the garden. They saw the empty tomb. They went in. 
John observed something which caught his eye. Then 
and there he knew and believed that Jesus Christ had 
risen from the dead. The shape of the graveclothes 
and their position in the tomb were evidence that he 
had risen as he said he would. But the apostles as a 
group were far from convinced. 

Some time during that Resurrection day the Lord 
appeared to Peter in Judea, who in turn returned to 
tell the other ten that he had seen the Lord. Toward 
the evening of that same day, two disciples were return- 
ing from Jerusalem to their home village of Emmaus. 
The striking happenings of the day were being dis- 
cussed in animated conversation when a third man 
joined them in the walk. The Creator had not yet 
adjusted the focus of their eyes to him, and they did 
not immediately recognize him. He appeared as a man, 
a stranger walking along the roadside. 

When the Lord asked why they were sad of coun- 
tenance and what they were talking about, they looked 
at him in utter astonishment and said, “Art thou only 
a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things 
which are come to pass there in these days?” (Luke 


24:18). When he asked, “What things?” they told 
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about “Jesus of Nazareth which was a prophet mighty 
in deed and work before God and all the people: And 
how the chief priests and our rulers delivered him to be 
condemned to death, and have crucified him. But we 
trusted that it had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel.” That all took place three days ago. But the 
most astounding thing of all, they told him, was the 
word of several women who had visited the tomb and 
had come back with the report that they had seen a 
vision of an angel who said he was alive! Some of the 
male members of the group went out to see the sepul- 
chre where he had been buried; they found it empty, 
but him they saw not! 

Our Lord then hid himself in the Scriptures in order 
that their faith in his resurrection and what had taken 
place upon the Cross could be better understood. He 
said to them, “O fools, and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spoken: Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and to have entered into 
his glory?” Right there, walking those dusty roads, our 
Lord gave those two disciples a postgraduate course in 
Bible. Their hearts burned within them as he opened 
up the Scriptures. When they arrived home, they in 
vited the stranger in to dine with them. They sat down 
to break bread and gave this interesting person the 
privilege of returning thanks. At once the scales drop- 
ped from their eyes. They saw him, the man Christ 
whom they had known and loved, and who had hung 
upon a tree a few days previously. He then vanished 
out of their sight. 

They immediately returned to Jerusalem. They 
knew where the disciples were to be found. When 
they gained entrance into that house, they were met 
with a chorus of voices from inside: “The Lord is risen 
indeed, and hath appeared to Simon” (Luke 24:34). 
The fact that the Saviour had appeared to Peter, who 
had denied him thrice, clinched everything! As those 
disciples began to tell of their own experience, the 
risen Lord himself entered that room. 

Can anyone forget the rapture of that night, or the 
understanding those disciples received, as our Lord 
disentangled their minds and illuminated the Scrip- 
tures? Fifty days later that company of men began 
the effort which turned the tide of civilization. They 
never preached without telling of his resurrection. It 
was the keynote in every address recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

No man, examining the New Testament or search- 
ing history, can completely understand the impact made 
upon the apostolic world by this little band of devoted 
men, but he must surely acknowledge that the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ became the most relevant thing 
in their lives. 

We live in a different world today from that era 
when the apostles became evangelizers. Actually no 





generation of men has had to face what we in 1959 
must live with 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
and with little hope of alleviation. If ever there was 
a time when the individual Christian and the Christian 
Church needed to re-examine their position in the 
world it is now. 

When the Apostle Paul was escorted to Mars Hill 
to explain the arresting things he propagated in the 
market place at Athens, he struck a note too little heard 
in our pulpits on Easter. And yet it is the same note 
that our Lord sounded in his last recorded words spoken 
to John, the disciple who outlived all the other mem- 
bers of the group. It was the keynote in all apostolic 
preaching. The resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, and all that this implied in that historic event, 
is still the great keynote of historic Christianity. As he 
orated on religion, on the infinite yet benevolent God, 
on the world, life, breath and all things, and as he 
quoted from their own poets, Pau! was at least given 
a courteous hearing. But when Paul touched on the 
subject of repentance, made necessary by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead, the men of Athens 
abruptly dismissed him and refused to listen any fur- 
ther. Paul declared: 


Because he [God] hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he raised him from the dead (Acts 17:31). 


When John the Apostle received that majestic, awe- 
some revelation of Jesus Christ while he was on the 
Isle of Patmos, he gave us a word portrait of the glory 
of the risen Christ. That dazzling glory made him fall 
as dead at our Lord’s feet. John wrote: 


And laid his right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear not; 
I am the first and the last: I am he that liveth, and was dead; 
and, behold, I am forevermore, Amen; and have the keys of 


hell and of death (Rev. 1:17, 18). 


Could any message be more relevant for 1959 than 
this which energized the apostles and disciples? “Jesus 
and the resurrection” were the twin messages which the 
Apostle Paul proclaimed. 

Judas is dead; Caiaphas is dead; Pilate is dead; Herod 
is dead; Nero is dead; Stalin is dead; Khrushchev will 
die! But Jesus Christ the Lord is the living One who 
became dead, and behold he is alive forever, and has 
the keys of hell and of death. At a time when a large 
segment of Christendom looks upon the Resurrection 
merely as an historical event in the remote past, it is 
imperative that the Christian Church and the indi- 
vidual Christian make crystal clear the relevancy of 
Christ’s resurrection to the bewildered world of 1959. 

This can be accomplished in two ways. First, there 
is the realm of personal experience. The Apostle Paul 
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expressed his own aspirations concerning the develop- 
ment of his Christian life when he wrote “that I might 
know him.” That involves a personal knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, which is eternal life. He promptly fol- 
lowed this with a further statement: that I might know 
“the power of his resurrection.” It was evident to the 
Apostle that in the life of an individual believer the 
power of Christ’s resurrection may become a living 
reality. How important is that power in a day when 
so much Christian profession is hardly more than lip 
service, and when some men even hold tongue in cheek 
while reciting the Apostles’ Creed. 

One other great fact comes out of the fact of the 
empty tomb which needs to be emphasized. Modern 
man travels faster on the earth, in the sea, and in the 
air than many persons ever thought possible. Indeed, 
our generation has come to possess extraordinary 
knowledge enabling man to harness vast powers for 
good or evil purposes. Even some eminent minds of 
our own day thought this impossible. As late as 1939 
Albert Einstein was reported as saying he did not be- 
lieve in the release of atomic power. 

Has the resurrection of Jesus Christ anything to say 
in a day like ours? Indeed it has. First, it substantiates 
every line in Holy Scripture concerning the impending 
apocalyptic judgments of God once that hour has struck 
to which Paul alluded on Mars Hill, “when God will 
judge the world in righteousness.” 

Second, with the threat of overhanging catastrophe, 
light streams from that empty tomb proclaiming Jesus 
Christ as the resurrection and the life. It is he who 
has “abolished death, and brought life and immortality 
to light through the gospel.” 

Third, and last, the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
assures redeemed man of ultimate triumph. The state- 
ments of David made 3000 years ago in the eighth 
Psalm will become a reality. Redeemed man will be 
crowned with glory and honor, thus enabling him to 
have dominion over the works of God’s hands which 
include the habitable earth, the moon and the stars— 
the work of God’s fingers. 

In that postdiluvian age when man shook his fist 
to defy God by building the ill-fated tower of Babel, 
God confounded their tongues. When the devil and 
unregenerate man nailed Christ to the cross, God an- 
swered by raising him from the dead. When man once 
more defies God and shakes his atomic fist at the God 
of heaven ‘He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh: the Lord shall have them in derision. 
Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, and vex 
them in his sore displeasure.” And they shall hear him 

say, “Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of 
Zion. I will declare the decree: the Lord hath said 
unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten 
thee” (Psalm 2:4-7). END 
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Backwards, or 


Forwards? 


SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing. 


he Sunday after Easter is often called “Low Sun- 

day” for obvious reasons. The crowd is not here 
that was here last Sunday. Even we ourselves feel a 
little let down. We have come through the long season 
of Lent, we have lived through the critical days of 
Jerusalem with our Lord, we have seen the crowds wel- 
come him and then the leaders crucify him with the 
mob calling for his blood. And then comes the great 
climax of Easter. It is always for us a day of supreme 
power and joy. But there is something about all that 
build-up and climax that takes it out of you just a little. 

What do we do after such a great elation? When 
there has come into our lives a great emotional or spir- 
itual climax, what happens next? 

I think there are two different things which we may 
do. One is that increasingly we begin to distrust the 
elation and call it pure emotion. We turn back to life’s 
less colorful but familiar routines, and say to ourselves 
that these responsibilities constitute the only real living. 
Some of us pride ourselves upon our unemotional na- 
tures, look with disdain upon those who allow them- 
selves to thrill very much, and feel more at home 
among those concerns of life which do not take so much 
emotion but rather the dogged pursuit of the customary. 
After all, the pitch of emotion is hard to hold; while the 
daily drive of duty is within every man’s grasp. We 
often cheat ourselves out of great new heights of living, 
out of great fresh insights into the meaning of our 
existence, by saying things like this to ourselves. 

And the other course is to recognize the reality of 
what has taken place, and to envision life afresh in the 
light of it. To be sure, we must return to life's routines 
nal responsibilities; but they ought to shine with a new 
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meaning. We ought to see in the daily chores new 
possibilities, new vistas of accomplishment and reward. 
The elation and emotion of the great moment that lies 
behind us ought to trickle down into the dryness and 
customariness of our routine and moisten it as rain does 
dry ground. There should be new energy in the mo- 
ment of insight and elation that will transform what 
we have to do in the daily grind and make it infinitely 
more than it used to be. 


THE OLD LURE OF WORN PATHS 


Simon Peter is always a help to us, and he is a help 
here. He was of a profoundly emotional nature. He 
responded to human needs and to divine calls. He 
gave himself with abandon and enthusiasm. We may 
be sure that as the iron of Good Friday entered into 
his soul, with the memory of his denial and disloyalty, 
so the Resurrection was for him an immensely emo- 
tional experience. To make up your mind for almost 
48 hours that your beloved Master was dead, and know 
you had failed him in the crisis, and then suddenly to 
discover that he was alive again—so you could go and 
tell him how sorry you were, and begin with him again 
—this was a profoundly shaking experience. Some time 
after the Resurrection Peter was back again in Galilee. 
I wonder why he went. Our Lord promised to meet 
him in Galilee—possibly that is why he went. But 
there may have been another reason. Did Simon Peter 
want to go back among the familiar scenes where he 
had lived and worked formerly, and test himself out 
on all this Christian discipleship? Did he want to see 
how he really felt about this overwhelming contrast 
between Good Friday and Easter, and what was his 
considered judgment about the Resurrection when you 
put it all up against the simple life of catching fish? 
I do not know. But it is possible. When we meet him 
in the last chapter of St. John, he is with some of his 
friends by the old familiar lakeside in Galilee, saying 
to them, “I go a fishing.” 

What did that mean to him? Was it the first step in 
a possible reversion to the old life—the old safe life of 
the fishing business? It may have been only temporary 
enjoyment of his well-loved art and trade; but I am 
inclined to think there was just a little temptation for 
him in this. I think it stood for the old pre-Christian 
days when life had asked relatively little of him, when 
he had been just a decent, honest, self-respecting, wife- 
supporting fisherman up there by the lake of Galilee. 
It had all been very different from following a Man 
whose very name caused controversy, a Man who made 
stupendous claims and then backed them up, who 
asked tremendous sacrifices and expected them, who 
stirred things up and was uncontent to let well enough 
alone. His had been a very stormy career. It ended 
with a violent death. And then—there was that great 





mystery of the Resurrection. They had seen Him to be 
sure, but the point was which life should Simon Peter 
choose once and for all—the life he knew and under- 
stood, the life where he was sure he was headed for a 
decent income and a happy old age in the village— 
or the life he only partially undsimand, the life w ianee 
he was headed for he did not know what, probably 
martyrdom like his Master's? After all, he must have 
said to himself, you can’t always live on the mountain- 
top excitement of these days since the Resurrection. 
Wouldn’t it be better to write the thing off as too emo- 
tional, as too impossible ever really to reach, and just 
go back to this which I know and can do? I strongly 
suspect that as he saw a fish darting through the water 
and flung his net over it with its little weights at the 
corners to pin the fish down on the bottom, some very 
long thoughts were going through his mind. Which 
life, which loyalties, which values? Was it to be every- 
thing that net stood for—or was he verily to catch men 
as Jesus long ago told him he would do? 

That struggle is not confined to Simon Peter on the 
shore of Galilee long ago: that struggle meets everyone 
of us again and again through our lives. 


A NEW VISION OF LIFE 


An alteration in circumstances can be the occasion of 
going forwards, or of continuing with our customary 
way which is often almost the same thing as going 
backwards. A new position carries us to another city. 
The loss of someone in the family alters the home 
situation and asks different responsibilities of us. We 
make a new departure in our lives, and it calls on new 
muscles of the mind, new effort, new imagination. 
Shall all this be a step up, or a step down? I don’t mean 
in the eyes of the world, nor in any worldly way, but 
in character and in faith and in the quality of human 
relations? It all depends, I think, upon whether we 
have prayed about this change and made it in the 
belief that God wants us to make it. It depends on 
whether we take God with us more fully than ever 
before into the new circumstances. It depends upon 
whether we let him control the flow of new emotions 
which the altered circumstances arouse in us. A de- 
parture in life seems to me more than a change in out- 
ward circumstance. I wonder if God does not mean 
it to be a whole new vision of life itself, and what God 
wants life to be, and what he expects us to make of it? 
A change may be a demotion in the eyes of the world 
but a promotion from God’s angle if it makes us face 
the real things more honestly. I have seen ministers 
take smaller parishes than they had to the infinite 
benefit of their own soul, and therefore of their peoples. 

But the point is, these changes are a kind of plowing 
of the spirit: shall the next crop be richer, or shall it be 
more full of weeds? Is it to be forwards, or backwards? 
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Again, every now and then a better emotion sweeps 
across our minds. I don’t know what starts those more 
tender, more gentle emotions in your experience. Very 
often music will do it for me, or sometimes sitting at a 
play or a moving picture. You catch the inner connec- 
tion of things, and realize how short life is, and how 
many people there are whose lives need love and com- 
passion and care. Sometimes you realize that you are 
not giving half enough to the people nearest to you. 
or a great address may set these 
They are often very light 
and fleeting little They will blow 
moment later if you do not let them get down into your 
will instead of just resting lightly on the top of your 
The suggestion may be to write a letter of resti- 


A church service, 
higher emotions in action. 


things. away a 


mind. 
tution or apology to someone from whom you are 
estranged. It may be to take a more generous attitude 
towards somebody who is a trial to you. There is just 
the momentary uprush of a better feeling, or the reali- 
zation of the possibility of a better relationship. What 
shall we do afterwards? Shall we go forwards, or back- 
wards? When we become impervious to these fleeting 
urges, and the familiar people and scenes and situa- 
tions remain unaltered by them, and we are content to 
resume the old levels, the old rudeness, the old self- 
centeredness, we have reached that rather desperate 
state that St. Living 
out such a better emotion with the people round about 
us keeps our relationships fluid and growing; it keeps 


Paul describes as past feelings.” 


us from being self-conscious with those closest to us; 
it keeps us humble, for there is in living out such an 
emotion a kind of reflection on our own past. If we 
cannot be perfect—and none of us can—let us at least 
be honest about our imperfection, and loving towards 
those whom it has hurt. 

But it is especially in connection with some exalted 
spiritual experience that I want to consider this truth. 
We all know that if we see, we find. My friend Rufus 
Moseley once said to me, “If you seek Jesus as you 
think he is, he will reveal himself to you as he really 

Now somewhere in our spiritual pilgrimage, God 
will reach in with a luminous thought, or a lifting 
sense that we are not pursuing a chimera but the 
veriest reality in the universe. On our knees, or as we 
walk in prayer, or as we talk with another who is 
spiritually illuminated, something will ‘come’ to us that 
turns on the light. We ought to put down such things 
in a spiritual notebook, for they are easy to forget, and 
may be meant for milestones in our spiritual journey. 
I saw a fine booklet that was just the compilation of 
one man’s discoveries of this nature. Shall these — 
be just ‘ or shall the “word be made flesh” s 
that they become part of our living? Fewer words more 
richly appropriated would mean a richer spiritual exist- 


‘ideas,” 


ence for most of us. 
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Or we come to a service like we had last Sunday 
morning. Through the music and flowers and the glor- 
ious sense of our Lord’s victory there is given us a vision 
of what our life ought to be. This glory of His was 
not easily attained. As the beautiful collect says, he 
“entered not into glory before he was crucified.” We 
know that if we pursued this vision steadily, it would 
cut out of our life not all pleasure but all frivolity and 
wrong and dividedness of mind between Christ and 
the weil. Which way do we go—backwards, or for- 
lev towards the familiar our version 

“I go a fishing,” or forwards toward the unknown 
vith Christ which was the way Simon Peter finally 
went? Many said positive words to me after the service 
last Sunday. Are they here today? Are they going to 
be here right along? Was this emotion, or was it reality? 
It all depends on what they do with the experience. 
It rests between themselves and God. 


DAILY RENDEZVOUS WITH CHRIST 


And sometimes God reaches right into the life of a 
At a 


stroke, he lifted someone to a whole new level of living. 


man or a woman. I saw him do it not long ago. 


What is that man going to do—is he going to make all 
the old habits subservient to this new gift of life that 
God has given him, or is he going to try to mix them 
and compromise, or is he frankly going back to the old 
level to look back one day on this as a chimerical, tran- 
sient, emotional experience? Is he going to make all 
his professional practice conform to this new experi- 
ence, let it pervade every relationship, cut compromise 
and halfway measures, or drag this new experience 
For Simon Peter, this old 
fishing business was just a temporary oun to the 
familiar, unless he was going back on Christ altogether. 

But there is business in the world to be done. Some 
men have got to stay by. They must both catch fish 
and catch men. Most people in the church behave 
entirely too much like everybody round about them 
when it comes to everyday living. Instead of lifting 
home life and business life to the level of Christian 
conversion, they compromise Christian conversion with 


down into the old ways? 


the world. You know when you hear them say, “I go a 
fishing” that the higher level is a thing of the past. 
Is it with you? Did Easter show you something about 
yourself and your daily occupation that you had not 
seen before? Have you already forgotten it, let it grow 
dim—or did you let God take hold of you and begin 
a new life within you? 

Let us pray that in the moment when we say 
a fishing,” and turn backwards to the old familiar 
things, Christ may come to us as he came to Simon 
Peter that morning on the beach of Galilee and remind 
us that with him we can never go backwards, but only 
forwards. END 
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1 PETER 


Tis LETTER may without hesitation be 
accepted as being what it claims to be, a 
genuine letter of the apostle Peter to 
Christians in Asia Minor. There is plen- 
tiful and strong early evidence in its 
support. Such evidence demonstrates that 
certainly by 200 A.D., if not consider- 
ably earlier, this epistle had secured wide 
circulation and established authority in 
the Christian churches. 


AUTHORSHIP 


In the epistle itself the writer directly 
claims and indirectly implies that he was 
an eyewitness, particularly of the sufter- 
ings of Christ (cf. 1:8, 2:23, 24, 5:1). 
There are many traceable echoes and 
reminiscences of our Lord’s teaching (cf. 
I Pet. 2:12 and Matt. 5:16; I Pet. 2:21 
and Matt. 10:38; I Pet. 3:14, 4:13, 14 
and Matt. 5:10-12). Similarly it is pos- 
sible to find similarities in thought and 
phraseology with Peter’s speeches re- 
corded in Acts (cf., I Pet. 1:17 and Acts 
10:34; I Pet. 1:21, 3:21, 22 and Acts 
2:24, 32, 33, 36). More generally the 
unaffected tone and authority of the epis- 
tle as a whole commend it as truly apos- 
tolic. And none but Peter could have 
written it. 

At the same time it seems very unlikely 
that the good Greek style of the epistle 
could have been the unaided production 
of Peter himself. Peter explicitly says 
that he writes ‘by Silvanus’ (5:12). It 
is appropriate, therefore, to suppose not 
merely that Silvanus wrote down the let- 
ter at Peter's dictation, but rather that 
it was he who also expressed in good 
Greek the ideas which throughout were 
wholly Peter’s in origin. 

While some prefer to think that Peter 
wrote from Babylon in Mesopotamia, or 
from a settlement in Egypt, it seems best 
to regard ‘in Babylon’ (5:12) as a refer- 
ence to Rome. A probable date for the 
writing of the letter is 63 A.D. 


FIRST READERS 


This letter is addressed to dwellers in 
Asia Minor. The order in which the 
districts are mentioned (1:1) may indi- 
cate the route along which the letter was 
to be carried. Because the intended read- 
ers are addressed as ‘sojourners of the 
Dispersion,’ and the Old Testament is 
freely quoted or referred to, some have 
held the view that they were Jews. This 
seems improbable, for in the epistle the 


preconversion state of the readers is de- 
scribed as ‘darkness’ (2:9) or ‘the time 
of your ignorance’ (1:14; cf. I Thess. 
4:5) when they were involved in ‘your 
vain manner of life handed down from 
your fathers’ (1:18, cf. Acts 14:15 [‘vani- 
ties’ signify idolatry], and they were ‘not 
a people’ (2:10). Such phraseology is 
both inapplicable to Jews and descriptive 
of Gentiles. 

Some have argued that this epistle 
implies that imperial persecution of 
Christians had already begun (cf. 3:15, 
4:14-16). This, however, seems unlike- 
ly, particularly as civil loyalty and obedi- 
ence to the powers that be are positively 
enjoined without qualification (2: 13-17). 
Also, the sufferings to which Peter’s 
readers were exposed were rather suffer- 
ings of a more personal and general 
character at the hands of resentful neigh- 
bours who strongly disapproved of their 
withdrawal from pagan practices and 
their apparently self-righteous claims to 
be following a better way (1:18, 4:3, 4). 
In addition, these neighbours doubtless 
suspected the character and motives of 
their regular Christian meetings, and so 
tended to regard their intentions and 
their deeds as evil, and to accuse and 
treat them accordingly (2:12, 15, 16, 
3:9, 16; cf. Acts 28:22). 


TYPICAL CHARACTER 

This epistle of Peter’s was not a special 
unique document containing unusual 
teaching for the people of a particular 
area. Rather it was a sharing with Chris- 
tians of truth and teaching commonly 
given to all. 

The general apostolic propaganda and 
instruction consists of two main parts: 
first, the preaching, which contains the 
essence of the Gospel, and second, the 
teaching, which embodies instruction to 
converts to the faith. Just as the Gospel 
according to Mark was probably a writ- 
ing of the typical content of Peter's 
preaching, so I Peter may provide a sum- 
mary of Peter’s customary teaching and 
exhortation. Such instruction was doubt- 
less regularly given to converts at the 
time of, or in connection with, their 
baptism. For this reason some believe 
they find in I Peter material which was 
actually used in sermons to candidates 
for baptism; but this possibility can be 
exaggerated. In this instruction there 
are similarities also to the teaching in the 





Pauline epistles. While this may mean 
literary connection and interdepedence 
it is probable that both writers were re- 
producing widely used catechetical forms 
of oral instruction in their writing. 


CONTENTS 


It is important in this study to let the 
epistle speak for itself. We can do this 
by a survey of its contents. 

[he Opening Salutation (1:1, 2). 
This is enriched with a Christian aware- 
ness. [he writer is Christ’s apostle. The 
readers are God's elect, called to a destiny 
planned and consummated by the work 
of the Trinity—Father, Son, and Spirit. 

Our Wonderful Salvation (1:3-12). 
By the mercy and saving action of God in 
Christ we are given a sure hope of a 
heavenly inheritance. The prophets of 
old and present preachers of the Gospel 
have been inspired of God’s spirit to 
make this salvation known. 

Consequent Challenge to Live Differ- 
ently (1:13-2:3). The holy purpose of 
God for his people is that they should 
become holy even as he is holy. This is 
why we have been redeemed at the cost 
of Christ’s blood—in order that we may 
become his and be made new creatures. 
So there is need for active response of 
mind and proper discipline of behavior. 

The Privilege of Belonging to God's 
Elect People (2:4-10). All who come to 
Christ to believe in him become, in rela- 
tion to him as the chief cornerstone, liv- 
ing stones in God’s temple and members 
of the priesthood whose calling it is to 
offer to God acceptable spiritual sacrifices. 

Christian Behavior (2:11-3:12). Guid- 
ance is now given concerning Christian 
living in relation to our fellowmen. The 
section opens (2:11, 12) and ends (3:8- 
12) with exhortation of universal appli- 
cation to all. Throughout the passage 
the apostle deals with the duties of Chris- 
tians as citizens, servants, wives and hus- 
bands. Christians should submissively 
and dutifully discharge the various re- 
sponsibilities which the common relations 
of life put upon them. 

Suffering for Righteousness’ Sake (3: 
13-22). This may be God’s will for us. 
It was God’s will for Christ. It should, 
therefore, be regarded as an added privi- 
lege. Christ's supreme example shows 
how much suffering leads to glory and 
issues in triumph. 

Demands of True Discipleship (4:1- 
11). Because of Christ’s death for them 
Christians cannot live the rest of their 
earthly lives as they did before their con- 
version. Rather they should now live in 
the light of the impending consumma- 
tion, seeking in everything to glorify God. 
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here inculcated. Notice some aspects of 
the important truths that are treated. 
God's Sovereignty, Character, and 
Ways. An awareness of God as the Judge 
of all men should give to our present liv- 
ing a reverence aud confidence, restraint 
and hope. For he resists the proud and 
opposes evildoers. He gives grace to the 
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from the dead, we have solid ground for 
making God himself our confidence and 
hope. Indeed, since he cares for us, we 
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are to find happiness in him and to spend 
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our lives doing his will. 

Christ's Person and Work. Jesus, the 
Son of God, fulfilled in the flesh of man 
a purpose divinely foreordained to redeem 

God’s people by his sacrificial death on 
the Cross. His death was penal, substitu- 
tionary, and reconciling—“the righteous 
for the unrighteous, that he might bring 
us to His heavenly glories follow 
in consequence of his earthly suffering. 
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He is now enthroned at God’s right hand 
as Lord over all. His glory is yet to be 
manifested. Meanwhile communion with 
him is enjoyed by his people through the 
response of personal love, faith, and com- 
mittal; and the way in which he lived his 
earthly life is the example we are to 
follow. On the other hand, to those who 
in rebellion are disobedient to his com- 
mands, the same Christ will bring in- 
evitable judgment. 

The People of God. Peter addresses 
his readers as people who have been 
given a new status, experience, and hope 
by the eternal determination and earthly 
intervention of the living God. He speaks 
of their divine election, redemption, and 
sanctification. He contrasts their heaven- 
ly calling and destiny with their present 
earthly sojourning. Their full salvation 
has yet to be made manifest in the ful- 
ness of God's time. But their present 
earthly lives should be lived with this 
consummation in view. They are but 
strangers and pilgrims here. 

Christian Behavior. Those who have 
thus become God’s people in Christ must 
disclose their new relationship and status 
by radical changes of conduct. They must 
cease from the practice of sin and be- 
come holy. They must persistently do 
good, even when they have to suffer for 
doing it; and thus they are to witness in 
every human relationship by well-doing. 
Following Christ's example, they must 
be patient in enduring unjust suffering. 


COMMENTARIES 


The following books are helpful in the 
study of I Peter: Robert Leighton, A 
Practical Commentary upon I Peter 
(many editions); John Brown, Exposi- 
tory Discourses on I Peter (Edinburgh, 
Oliphants, three vols. 1886); F. J. 
Hort, The First Epistle of St. Peter 
(London, Macmillan, 1898); C. Bigg, 
The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude in 
The International Critical Commentary 
(Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1901); 
G. W. Blenkin, The First Epistle General 
of Peter (Cambridge University Press, 
1914); E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle 
of St. Peter (London, Macmillan, 1946), 
C. E. B. Cranfield, The First Epistle of 
Peter (London, S. C. M. Press, 1950). 
Aan M. Srisss 
Vice Principal 
T heological College, London 


Oak Hill 


@ For a detailed discussion of points 
raised in the above article, readers are 
referred to an excellent study of the epis- 
tle in the Tyndale commentary series, 
I Peter, by Alan M. Stibbs, published in 
the United States by Eerdmans—Ep. 
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A LAYMAN and lus Faith 


THE NATURE AND MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH is one 
of great importance and one which is 
often ignored or neglected. 

According to the Bible there is one 
great Church universal, the fellowship of 
believers—that group of men and women 
around the world who have named the 
name of Christ, trust in him as the Son 
of God, as Saviour from sin, and make 
him the Lord of life. 

The church which man sees is com- 
posed of true believers and false, of the 
redeemed and the unredeemed. 

The Church which God alone can 
designate is that group within the visible 
church who are his own—who, in sin- 
cerity of heart, have heard his call, ac- 
cepted his grace, and have been born 
again. The writer of the epistle to the 
Hebrews speaks of these as “the general 
assembly and church of the first-born, 


which are written in heaven.” 


« In its true sense, the Church is com- 
posed of all who have repented and be- 
lieved in Christ's redeeming work. They 
may be Roman Catholics or Protestants 
(Baptists, Pentecostalists, Seventh-Day 
Adventists, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Church of God, Episcopalians, Brethren, 
or Anglicans)—provided they truly be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ as God and Saviour. 

Within Protestantism there are in- 
numerable divisions. Some of these are 
childish for they are based on distorted 
concepts and teachings of Scripture 
taken out of context and exhibiting char- 
acteristics of human weakness. 

Other divisions, however, are the re- 
sult of strong convictions on what are 
believed to be essential matters of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Differences here usually 
stem from cultural, educational, and 
emotional backgrounds. 

But back of these divisions in the vis- 
ible Church is a deep and abiding fellow- 
ship through a common faith which cen- 
ters in the person and work of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Where he is accepted as 
the eternal Son of God, and his atoning 
and redemptive work are received, there 
exists a fellowship in him which extends 
across all national, racial, or ecclesiastical 
boundaries. 

Some people speak of the various de- 
nominations within Protestantism as the 
“scandal of Christendom.” Where there 
is unwarranted competition, the discount- 
ing of other Christians or the claiming 


of exclusive rights to Christian truth and 
divine favor, such a judgment is cer- 
tainly true. 

But there is a greater “scandal” in 
Christendom than denominationalism, 
and that is to be found in the rejection 
of revealed truth, and the precedence 
given to human speculation instead of 
divine revelation. It is truly a “scandal” 
to have a form of godliness but deny the 
power thereof. 


€ Within Protestantism today, there is 
to be found a new alignment predicated 
on a common faith in the biblical records 
having to do with the person and work 
of Christ. This alignment crosses all de- 
nominational lines because it is centered 
in a like faith. 

In the context of human differences 
it is inevitable that there should be vari- 
ations in modes of worship. One man is 
strongly drawn to God through a ritualis- 
tic approach; another finds him more 
easily in a simpler type of service. But 
because God looks on the heart of the 
worshiper, those who come truly in the 
name of his Son are accepted of him. 

All through the Old Testament, we 
find implications about the Church—a 
called out and a separated people, those 
who are called out from an unbelieving 
world, and separated unto the Lord. 

One of the serious problems in the 
visible church today is that so much of 
the world has gotten into it. There is a 
tragic failure to keep clear the distinc- 
tions which separate the world from the 
spirit. Too few church members reflect 
either their calling or their separation to 
the Lord through their daily lives. The 
early Church was Jewish-centered. Later 
it became Gentile-centered. But all the 
way through, it was intended to be 
Christ-centered. Today, in the measure 
that Christ is given the pre-eminence in 
worship, preaching, and in daily living, 
the Church is fulfilling his holy will. 

Oneness of faith was basic in the early 
Church. It was only as time progressed 
that ecclesiastical organizations were set 
up. Such organizations, though needful 
in a practical sense, were never intended 
to become primary in importance. When 
the Church took to herself prerogatives 
belonging to the Head of the Church 
alone, revolt was inevitable and the 
Reformation resulted. At this juncture 
in church history, the primacy of Christ 





and of man’s personal relationship to 
him was re-established. 

It has remained for our own time to 
see a strange reversal of the Protestant 
ideal. Today we see increasing emphasis 
on both ecclesiastical organization and 
power. The ecumenical movement, con- 
ceived to show to the world the unity of 
believers in Christ, is in grave danger of 
assuming prerogatives never envisioned 
for the Church. 

Furthermore, within denominational 
leaderships there are those who claim for 
the Church, powers which belong to 
Christ alone. Some have even asserted 
that when a church court speaks, God 
has spoken and the consciences of men 
are thereby bound to submit. 

The Church is the bride of Christ, 
but Christ is the Head of the Church. 
Furthermore, God alone is the Lord of 
the conscience of believers. Present 
trends within the church if allowed to 
come to full flower, could well lead to 
the tyrannies from which the R-{orma- 
tion was to have freed all true believers. 

The mission of the Church is to make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing those 
who believe in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Further, it is the mission of the Church 
to teach these believers to observe all that 
Christ has commanded. 

One of the gravest problems in the 
church today is a misconception of the 
mission of the Church. The Church is in 
the world as a witnessing, not a conquer- 
ing, organization. It is Christ who will 
be ultimate conquerer. And it is to him, 
not the Church, that every knee will ulti- 
mately bow. Once we conceive of the 
Church as designed to conquer the world, 
we immediately find ourselves involved in 
all kinds of worldly endeavor. 

How very far our ideas are from our 
Lord’s view! Jesus told his followers that 
they were to be his “witnesses.” He said 
the Gospel would be preached for a “wit- 
ness to all nations.” Loyalty to him 
would entail the enmity of the world. 
The citizenship of believers would be 
a heavenly one; we would not be of this 
world even as he was not of this world. 

Christ gave two great commands to the 
Church: “go” and preach the Gospel as 
a witness, and, “love one another.” 

As we witness to the saving work and 
power of the risen Christ, we are fulfill- 
ing his first command. As we evidence 
love for the brethren, we are living in 
obedience to his second. Reassert the 
primacy of Christian witness and Chris- 
tian love, and the mission and influence 
of the Church will be more evident in 
the world. L. Netson Ber 
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THE SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH 


It is a truism—though one we continually need to learn 
—that there can be no effective Christian work apart 
from the empowering of the Holy Spirit. We can 
build up congregations. We can supply impressive 
buildings. We can accomplish organization. We can 
promote and finance activity on a scale unprecedented, 
and we can harness new and effective instruments. 
Ministers and workers can even have the most detailed 
kind of training. But the fact remains that the work 
of regeneration is still the work of the sovereign Spirit, 
and a genuine reviving of Christian life, vigor, and 
evangelism may be expected only as the Holy Ghost 
gives life and power to all that we bring for his service. 

Yet when we say this, and realize what it means, 
and pray for a reviving of the Spirit in the Church, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the Holy Spirit 
is associated directly in the New Testament with Jesus 
Christ himself. That is, we do not pray for the Holy 
Spirit as though he were any other than the Spirit of 
Christ. We do not seek to be filled by the Spirit in 
order that the Spirit himself may have the pre-eminence 
apart from Christ. We do not aim at life and activity 
in the Spirit which would be different from, or sup- 
posedly superior to, life and activity in the Saviour 
himself. We do not desire a higher stage of Christian 
living denied to those who “only” know Jesus Christ 
and his presence—as though this did not meet all the 
needs of the Christian. To drive a wedge between the 
Holy Spirit and Jesus Christ, to concentrate on the 
former when he is pointing us to the latter, to pray 
“Come, Holy Ghost,” as though this were something 
different from praying that Christ himself might fill, 
strengthen, direct, and empower us, is to defeat the 
very point and purpose of our praying, and to hinder 
rather than promote the revival that we desire. 

We can set ourselves at odds with the Holy Spirit 
rather than in harmony with him. As the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit is in fact the one by 
whom Christ is now present and active in and through 
believers. He is the one who testifies to Jesus, our 
incarnate, crucified, and risen Saviour and Lord. He 
is the one whose work is done when there is response 
in human lives of penitence and faith to Christ. 

When Christ took leave of his disciples, he made it 
plain that, apart from his appearances during the 40 
days, they were not to expect his continuing presence 
in the body. Yet he also said that he asi come to 
them (John 14:18), that he would pray the Father to 
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send them another Comforter (John 14:16). He said 
that he himself would send the Comforter from the 
Father (John 15:26). Or, as we learn from Matthew, 
he promised his own abiding presence to the end of 
the world (28:20), and told the disciples to wait until 
they received the power of the Holy Ghost coming 
upon them (Acts 1:8 ff.)—a power which they were to 
recognize clearly as “shed forth” by the ascended Lord 
himself (Acts 2:33). In other words, it is the Lord 
who is still present to his people by the Holy Spirit, 
and who continues in the works which during his 
earthly ministry he “began both to do and to teach.” 
The gifts of the Spirit, as Paul puts it, are the gifts of 
the ascended Lord (Eph. 4:7 ff.). Christ himself i 
present and exalted in their outpouring and exercise. 

We know that the office of the Holy Spirit is that 
of testifying to Jesus Christ as our incarnate, crucified, 
and risen Saviour. The Spirit does not put himself 
into the forefront so to speak. He does not speak of 
himself (John 16:13). His work, as Jesus plainly shows 
us, is to testify of the Lord (John 15:26). It is to 
glorify Christ, to “receive of mine, and shew it unto 
you. What this means in practice is seen in the New 
Testament Church. When the apostles were filled with 
the Spirit, speaking with tongues as the Spirit gave 
them utterance, they made it their main business to 
preach Jesus Christ, the Saviour (Acts 2:22 ff.), and 
to call their hearers to be baptized in the name of 
Christ (Acts 2:38) with the promise that they too 
should receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. Conversely, 
it was as Paul gave himself “not to know any thing 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” that 
he could speak “in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power’ (I Cor. 2:2 ff.). To know the reviving of the 
Spirit, to be co-workers with him, and to have him as 
supreme Co-worker with us, we must aim to do what 
Christ does (“And ye also shall bear witness,” John 
15:26). That is to say, we must give Christ the pre- 
eminence. We must preach Christ, exalt him, put him 
in the forefront, and entrust our gifts and concerns to 
his direction. In a sense, we must not give primary 
attention to the Spirit, for we really give the Spirit 
proper credit only when we direct our attention to 
Christ. It is when Christ is the basis and center of our 
word and work that we are led into the truth and 
endowed with power, and may thus expect the Holy 
Spirit to come in saving and sanctifying sovereignty. 

Finally, the work that is accomplished when there 
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is the response in human lives of conformability to 
Jesus Christ in penitence and faith, death and resur- 
rection, is the work Christ did at the Cross. By uplift- 
ing him, therefore, the Holy Spirit brings us continu- 
ally to the Cross in conviction of sin and identification 
with our Lord's crucifixion. By uplifting Christ, the 
Spirit brings us also to the empty grave, to the place 
of renewal, and to the new life which we live by faith 
in the Son of God (Gal. 2:20). To be strengthened 
with might by his Spirit in the inner man means always 
that Christ himself dwells in our hearts by faith (Eph. 
3:17). Where the Spirit is at work, sinners are con- 
verted to Christ and brought to newness of life in him; 
and saints are sanctified by the putting off of the old 
man outside Christ, and the putting on of the new 
man in Christ, that they should grow to the stature of 
the fullness of Christ (Eph. 4:13, 22 ff.). This is the 
proper work of the Spirit, and in the face of this we 
can perhaps conclude why we do not see Christian 
work being done more widely and effectively in others 
despite all our prayers. If we genuinely want the re- 
viving power of the Spirit, it is not enough merely to 
pray “Come, Holy Ghost.” What is required is that we 
should be ready for a transformation in us by Christ. 
What is required is that we seek and have the mind 
of Christ (Phil. 2:5 ff.). What is necessary is that 
Christ be our life (Col. 3:4), so that for us to live is 
Christ and to die is gain (Phil. 1:21). 

With him as our object, we may know the reviving 
which we long for. We may enjoy the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. We may see in our day acts of the 
Spirit. And we may know the privilege of being labor- 
ers together with God and seeing him give the increase 
(I Cor. 3:6 ff.). All the while we must realize that 
it is Christ, the Lord of the Church, who is present 
and active in the Church by the Holy Spirit. We must 
see to it that it is Christ whom we truly preach, con- 
fidently, faithfully, and in all simplicity. And we 
must make it our business to be true disciples of our 
Lord by bringing all our thoughts, acts, words, and 
attitudes sincerely to the Cross. There, being “planted 
together in the likeness of his death, we shall be also 
in the likeness of his resurrection.” The more glory 
we give to Christ, the more the Spirit has his way with 
us, and the more we can expect his outpouring on our 
lives and on our work for others. END 


LEFT WING ATTACKS ON FBI AND 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES GROUP 


Communist sympathizers in American life have long 
sought to destroy both the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. These agencies have energetically exposed left 
wing activities and affiliations. Unfortunately, even 
prominent churchmen are now being drawn, even if 


for quite other reasons, into the left wing clamor for a 
revision of these agencies. Despite this public pressure 
by a small group of vocal leaders, however, a steady 
stream of mail pours into Washington from the hinter- 
lands, and letters are spontaneously appearing in the 
public press, attesting the citizenry’s firm support of 
these agencies. 

Twice in recent years spirited efforts to destroy the 
FBI have failed. Left wing forces in the early 1940s 
unsuccessfully used every means to weaken confidence 
in the organization and to discredit it. Max Lowen- 
thal’s The Federal Bureau of Investigation was a more 
recent propaganda assault. It may be hoped that the 
Americans today are as alert to the continuing need for 
an independent fact-finding agency as they were then. 

Representative James Roosevelt (Dem., California) 
has sponsored a resolution to abolish the House Com- 
mittee. That agency has doubtless made mistakes, but 
its benefits to the nation far outweigh its liabilities. 
Only its foes identify it one-sidedly with McCarthyism. 
Were the Committee dissolved, Congress would soon 
feel the necessity of replacing it by a similar effort. In 
the meantime, radical left wing forces will have ad- 
vanced their alien objectives. 

An alert citizenry will stand guard against the Com- 
munist conspiracy to discredit the FBI and the 
UAC, and will voice indignation over attempts to 
smear J. Edgar Hoover. Mr. Hoover may keep one eye 
on juvenile delinquency while he trains the other on 
parimutuel odds, but he is not blind to forces that 
would strike a blow at our great traditions of freedom. 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN AND 
AMERICA’S RISING TAX BURDEN 

Good Christians believe in paying taxes. Christ set the 
example by paying his (Matt. 17) and Paul so advised 
the Roman Christians (Rom. 13). 

We have no sympathy for men like the Rev. Maurice 
McCrackin of Cincinnati who was sent to Federal 
prison recently for refusing to pay his income taxes. 
The minister of St. Barnabas-West End Church (Epis- 
copal-Presbyterian), a militant pacifist, withheld his 
payments because a portion would be expended for 
military defense. When he resisted officers of the law 
a la Ghandi he paid the lawful penalty. 

Yet the matter of taxation is becoming an increasing 
problem in the United States. Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller is currently in the limelight because of his insist- 
ence that New Yorkers pay taxes equal to the cost of 
government. Tax increases to meet rising costs are 
anticipated throughout the nation. 

On the right side of the moral ledger, Mr. Rocke- 
feller is standing for a good principle. Fiscal responsi- 
bility and solvency are essential to sound government. 
Either we pay as we go or a score of difficult situations 
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may arise. Heavy drafts on past reserves, deficit spend- 
ing, and big bond issues tend to mortgage America’s 
future and impose heavy burdens upon the rising gen- 
eration. No public official is doing a service to the 
people by undertaxing them for necessary current costs 
of legitimate and efficient government. 

On the other side of the balance sheet is the policy 
of expediency by which government proposes to “tax, 
tax, tax” and “spend, spend, spend” the nation into 
prosperity. It seems never to occur to the political 
demagogue that it is possible for governments, as well 
as individuals, to live within their means and to practice 
the Christian virtue of frugality. There must, of course, 
be constant improvement and progress in our social 
order, as well as the preservation of sound fiscal policy. 
If the taxpayer could be assured that these ends would 
be accomplished without budget padding, boondog- 
gling, nepotism, graft, and corruption he would gladly 
pay the bill. It is because both national morality and 
economic stability have been undermined by recent 
fiscal policy that even the Christian thinks twice before 
he pays his taxes. 

America needs to beware that the arbitrary and im 
moral concepts of taxation, which obtained prior to the 
Magna Charta and the American Revolution, be not 
reinstated in our day under various forms of camou- 
flage. We need to maintain such high principles as 
consent and representation, social justice and equality, 
equity and uniformity, and see that they are reflected 
in both tax principles and forms. Coupled with these 
should be wise and progressive yet sound and frugal 
fiscal policy in government. 

America’s tax problems may well become worse be- 
fore they are solved. In the meantime Christians in 
governmental life and in the citizenry at large may 
well make a fine contribution to that solution. END 


ECUMENICAL FREE SPEECH AND 
THE MISREPRESENTED MAJORITY 


Multitudes of American Protestants are disheartened 
by the NCC General Board's evasive handling of pro- 
tests against World Order Study Conference recom- 
mendation of a soft policy toward Communist China. 
The General Board proftered some quite irrelevant re- 
marks about freedom of speech (implicitly defending 
Cleveland happenings), sidestepped official approval or 
disapproval, and now featherbeds while projecting 
long range mass media explanations. 

Dissenters over NCC’s growing involvement of cor- 
porate Protestantism in specific politico-economic pro- 
grams have not been asked for advice. Their opinions 
(though they run about eight to one against Cleveland 
commitments) seem, in fact, to be little appreciated by 
some ecumenical protagonists of free speech. Other- 
wise, some proportionate expression of contrary con- 
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victions on basic issues would be guaranteed. Instead, 
penetrating criticisms of what churchmen actually do 
are scorched by ecumenical journalists as false and ma- 
licious assaults on personal character and integrity, 
while these same scribes of discord dismiss men like 
Dan Poling and Norman Vincent Peale (J. Edgar 
Hoover is discreetly overlooked) with Carl McIntire as 
controversialists whose positions are well known in ad- 
vance. How far the disease of flexibility infects the 
contemporary religious mind is apparent from the as- 
sumption that men are to be downgraded if they stand 
inflexibly for fixed and tried principles. Or is con- 
tinuity of conviction defensible only when men look 
East rather than West? 

Curistianity Topay thinks sagging NCC prestige 
will not be bolstered apart from an unambiguous ac- 
knowledgement of Cleveland blunders. Not even costly 
and lengthy mass media interpretations, expertly pol- 
ished by specialists in the word business, will help 
much. The one way to restore confidence is to stop 
prattling about free speech in defense of recommenda- 
tions that corporate Protestantism enmesh itself politi- 
cally in a “softer on Red China” policy, and start 
exercising free speech in the proclamation and practice 
of repentance and the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the 


Church’s prime task. END 


A CONGRESSMAN'’S PLEA 
FOR DEEPER SPIRITUAL ROOTS 


The decisive place of vital religious faith in the tense 
moments of American history was graphically presented 
to the Presidential Prayer Breakfast from which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, preoccupied with foreign affairs, was 
absent for the third successive time. One of the Sen- 
ate’s devout elder statesmen, Senator A. Willis Robert- 
son (Dem., Va.), this session’s chairman of the Senate 
Prayer group, aimed a pointed question at Interna- 
tional Christian Leadership delegates: 

In the birth of a new nation, in the rise of a new empire, 
the Founding Fathers asked for and received God's help. Do 
we no longer need that help? 

Reaching into American history with a keen eye for 
lessons from the past, Senator Robertson called for 
humility, for prayer, for repentance that looks God- 
ward for national forgiveness and healing: 


George Washington . . . knelt in the snows of Valley Forge 
to ask the help of God to carry on an unequal military 
struggle for independence. It was Washington who was pre- 
siding over the Philadelphia Constitutional Convention in 
1787 when his friend Benjamin Franklin said: “In this situa- 
tion of this Assembly groping as it were in the dark to find 
political truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when presented 
to us, how has it happened, Sir, that we have not hitherto 
once thought of humbly applying to the Father of light to 
illuminate our understanding? I have lived, Sir, a long time, 
and the longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see of this 
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truth—that God governs in the affairs of men. And if a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground without His notice, is it 
probable that an empire can rise without His aid?” 

Again, in 1789, Washington said in his inaugural address: 
“It would be peculiarly improper to omit in this first official 
act my fervent supplications to that Almighty Being who 
rules over the universe, who presides in the councils of nations, 
and whose providential aids can supply every human defect, 
that His benediction may consecrate to the liberties and hap- 
piness of the people of the United States a Government 
instituted by themselves for these essential purposes, and may 
enable every instrument employed in its administration to 
execute with success the functions allotted to his charge.” 

In their fight for religious, political and economic freedom, 
three million relatively poor and untrained colonists survived 
seven years of armed conflict with the 35 millions of the 
Mother Country. In that conflict the Founding Fathers asked 
for and received Divine interposition. 

The possession by the Soviet Union of nuclear weapons, 
including intercontinental missiles, hangs over our heads like 
the Sword of Damocles. For the next fiscal year and as long 
thereafter as the present cold war lasts, our Government will 
spend more than half of its current revenue on its military 
establishment. Yet, our military experts frankly admit that 
we will suffer heavy casualties in the event of a surprise 
nuclear attack and an all-out nuclear war might destroy civili- 
zation as we have known it, if it did not, indeed, destroy all 
life on our planet. 


In meeting the threat of nuclear destruction we, like our 


forefathers, should pray daily for God’s help. 


Because of her dependence upon and reverence for the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe, America has been spared in 
two world wars. 


She stands now at the crossroads of her destiny—threatened 
from within by spiritual indifference and moral deterioration 
and from without by a deadly foe. 


The conflict is no longer might against superior might. The 
battle lines are already drawn. The one issue which faces 
us today is this: Will America accept the moral challenge of 
this hour, as she has accepted the military challenge of past 
years, or will she allow this glorious opportunity to slip from 
her grasp forever? 


This, my friends, is the world leadership to which we are 
called today: to stand before the nations of the entire world 
and say with young David: “Thou comest to me with a sword, 
and with a spear, and with a shield: but I come to thee in 
the name of the Lord of hosts.” 


The unseen forces of a mighty God are on our side, and 
we can go confidently forward in the power of His might if 
we will take Him at His word when He says: “If my people, 
which are called by my name, shall humble themselves, and 
pray, and seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways; 
then will I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sin, and 
will heal their land.” 


Sentiments of this kind are a heartening phase of 
the Washington dialogue. They need desperately to be 
appropriated, not simply to be applauded. A floodtide 
of genuine spiritual vitality and moral energy is our 
great need. If God is to spare the modern world the 
terrible calamities now already crowding the horizon, 
our land must become nauseated by its rebellion, must 








flame with the hot fire of repentance, must know the 
gnawing hunger of a true longing for spiritual renewal, 
must be wooed and won for the eternal things. END 


TRIBUTES TO TILLICH AMIDST 
PROTESTANT RESERVATIONS 


Professor Paul Tillich has achieved what some call the 
ultimate tribute: the cover of Time. With the publi- 
cation of Religion and Culture: Essays in Honor of 
Paul Tillich (Harper), commendation is due the Har- 
vard professor for the breadth of his knowledge and the 
depth of his concern for modern man’s predicament. 

Universal recognition has come to him despite the 
difficulty of his thought and writings. An American 
graduate theology student in Britain, on the eve of one 
of Billy Graham’s campaigns there, was heard to criti- 
cize the evangelist for an archaic message couched in 
archaic terms. A former student of Tillich’s, he praised 
his erstwhile professor for speaking to the condition of 
modern man with a modern message delivered in mod- 
ern terms. Asked to describe the main lines of Tillich’s 
thought, he replied, “I don’t understand it all, yet.” 
Subsequent events seemed to indicate Londoners had 
little difficulty understanding Dr. Graham, archaisms 
or no. If the traditional Christian concepts have as- 
suredly lost their meaning for all too many Christians, 
as Tillich claims, it may be asked how many of these 
could even initially grasp Tillich’s concepts to make 
possible such a later loss. 

For those who stand anywhere near Protestant ortho- 
doxy, an understanding of Tillich is not reassuring. 
That a man who denies that God may be declared to 
exist has now come to be regarded as America’s fore- 
most Protestant thinker constitutes an effective Roman 
Catholic weapon directed at Protestant vulnerability 
in the area of the problem of authority. For Tillich, 
the Protestant principle of justification solely by faith 
gives way in importance to a vaguely bounded subjec- 
tive experience of “ultimate concern.” Theologians 
Karl Barth and Nels F. S. Ferré, neither of whom claim 
identification with Protestant orthodoxy (nor enthusi- 
asm for each other's perspectives), are not the only 
ones who throw up their hands at Tillich’s system. For 
all Tillich’s analytic skill and penetrative brilliance, 
this distinguished Protestant falls much more comfort- 
ably into the category of the great philosophers of 
religion than into the circle of Christian theologians. 

Time tells us that in his early professorial days, Paul 
Tillich became adept at his summer hobby of building 
sand castles. The 16th century Reformers would 
doubtless hold that in subsequently building his the- 
ology, he never quite got away from his earlier habit. 
Indeed, for bringing the modern groping soul to an 
experiential knowledge of Christ, this awesome system 
looks suspiciously like a theology of sand. END 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 








AT EASE IN ZION 


No small stir developed in Pilgrim 
Church when a recent news magazine 
article appeared on the bulletin board of 
the Martyr Memorial lounge. It included 
an attack on recent church architecture, 
and seemed to describe the new Pilgrim 
sanctuary, even to the blonde cross motif 
and the woodsy patio decor of the chan- 
cel. Feeling ran high when the clipping 
was traced to Effe Winters, the dissident 
minority of the building committee. 

Several members of the committee at- 
tempted a showdown interview with 
Miss Winters, but they only provided a 
target for her barbed tongue. She sug- 
gested that never in history had there 
been so luxurious a rest stop for this 
earthly pilgrimage. The golden streets, 
she feared, might prove hard underfoot 
after the carpeting of this earthly Zion. 
Pilgrim Church people might come to 
prefer the celestial city in eternity, but 
they could hardly be expected to long 
for the change! 

She pounced on another report in her 
clipping. Here was news of an architect 
after her heart. Imagine, he had told a 
congregation that they needed to be 
prodded and disturbed. That would be 
un innovation for the Pilgrim congrega- 
tion, relaxing in the built-in complacency 
of their cushioned pews! 

At this point, the committee chairman 
unwisely retaliated by inviting Miss Win- 
ters to pilgrimage to India, where she 
might secure a bed of nails abandoned by 
a converted fakir, and be prodded to her 
heart’s content. 

Personal relations had deteriorated 
abysmally, and the discussion ended with 
an embarrassing rejoinder in which Miss 
Winters proposed carrying one of the 
many crosses in the sanctuary instead of 
importing a bed of nails. She later apol- 
ogized for this remark, and the minister 
has mended the rent in the fabric of fel- 
lowship. However, his conciliatory ser- 
mons on “The Beauty of Holiness” and 
“Contemporary Cross-Bearing” seemed a 
little vague after the sharpness of Miss 
Winters’ irony. His message on “Com- 
fort Ye My People” was in another con- 
text, although there were a few puzzling 
allusions to architecture. 

Miss Winters has her followers, but 
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we do not anticipate a movement toward 
more disturbing church buildings in 
Deepwell Heights. Unless, of course, 
you are disturbed by blond crosses and 


patio chancels. EUTYCHUS 
FURTHER TENSIONS 


In . . . your editorial, “Race Tensions 
and Social Change” (Jan. 19 issue), you 
have handled a difficult subject with mas- 
terful clarity. Such thinking is essential 
to a solution which will command and 
deserve the respect of all men of good 
will. . . 

My admiration was also stirred by the 
excellent book review by E. Earle Ellis. 
He evaluates the service Dr. King has 
done without closing his eyes to the pit- 
falls that appear here and there in his 
reasoning. Cuarues E. Notson 
The Franklin Lakes Gospel Church 
Franklin Lakes, N. J. 


Your editorial . . . is a very polite and 
perfectly harmless treatise saying next to 
nothing at all. 
Ogden, Utah C. Sumpter Locan 
What is “love?” A pantheistic sentiment 
that submerges individual differences in 
the social nirvana of a mulatto nation? 

Evsert D. Rippick 
The Church of the Good Shepherd 
Portland, Ore. 


I guess I will have to class myself with 
those radicals of my own denomination 
who “have even supported the use of 
tanks and guns, if necessary,” that our 
Negro citizens’ civil rights may be pro- 
tected against Southern governors and 
legislators. After all, these people have 
had 100 years since the Civil War to 
treat their former slaves as American citi- 
zens. Durr Tucker 
Mt. Sterling Presbyterian Church 

Mt. Sterling, Ill. 


After an adequate presentation of Stride 
Toward Freedom’s contents, Dr. Ellis 
suggests that the philosophy underlying 
racial integration is racial socialism. He 
believes that Dr. King is attempting to 
form a raceless and classless society 
through legal action in which the state 
is the “major instrument”. . . . Dr. King 
specifically rejects the Communist em- 


phasis on a classless society and takes his 
stand on the words of Christ: “The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor...” (pp. 93-4).... 

The basic motivation of the Montgom- 
ery movement was Christian love. The 
method was nonviolence. To Dr. Ellis, 
nonviolence is an “irritant.” To Dr. King, 
it is a way of life based on agape love 
(pp. 90-107). A Reformed theologian 
may be as skeptical of love in action as 
the newspaper reporter who thought it 
peculiar for a Negro congregation in 
Montgomery to applaud a reading of I 
Corinthians 13. . . . Dr. Ellis criticizes 
the use of agape love by Negroes who 
seek to enter white schools. . . . [Separate 
but} “equal” opportunity is an illusion. 
Not only does it deny real “equality;” 
it is built upon spiritual pride. . . . 

The Court has not forced integration, 
as Dr. Ellis indirectly alleges. It has out- 
lawed compulsory segregation in certain 
public facilities, such as schools. The 
reviewer and others can be as socially 
segregated as their consciences will allow 
them, but they can no longer use the law 
to force compulsory segregation. . . . 

Although the Negro is supposed to be 
“inferior,” the Montgomery story demon 
strates his . . . scrupulous adherence to 
the law. In glaring contrast, the “supe- 
rior” whites stooped to threatening phone 
calls, malicious character assassination 
and bombing of homes and churches. . . . 

Why are segregationists so concerned 
about intermarriage? Do they fear that 
equal status would give a Negro woman 
legal redress against the sexual attentions 
of a white man? If white men are as 
superior to Negro men as some assume, 
why this sudden panic about Negro men 
marrying white women? Why does Dr. 
Ellis ignore the concrete application of 
New Testament ethics in public schools, 
courts, transportant and personal rela- 
tions? What is his “moral right of each 
race to separate social institutions”? From 
what portion of the Gospel does it come? 

SAMUEL SOUTHARD 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. Ellis believes that in race relations 
when there is opposition and resistance 
on the part of the whites to a demand of 
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the Negro for what he considers justice— 
that in the spirit of love he would not 
use any force at all to bring about this 
justice, whether it be through the courts 
or passive resistance. . . . Parents don’t 
understand love if they interpret it to 
mean that firm and loving discipline with 
their children involving coercion is a vio- 
lation of the spirit of love 

Joun H. Van Lizrop 
Hope Presbyterian Church 


Portland, Ore. 


. . is one of the most 
trenchant and illuminating analyses of 
the subject of segregation that has ap- 
peared lately. That... plus your... 
“Race Tensions and Social Change” 
make that... 
Roanoke, Va. 


The book review . 


issue a monumental one. 


W. S. Meap 


The attempt to support segregation from 
Scripture (by reader Carey Daniel, Mar. 
2 issue) is always a hazardous one, and 
Daniel cites some wholly indefensible 
texts for his case. Old Testament proof 
texts in support of segregation rest upon 
several assumptions which just cannot be 
maintained. For example, to assume that 
the groups mentioned in Genesis 9 are 
progenitors of distinct racial groups in- 
volves biological, linguistic, historical, 
and literary considerations of an ex- 
tremely dubious nature. Everett Tilson’s 
fine book, Segregation and the Bible 
(esp. pp. 20-26), utterly destroys any 
Biblical case for segregation. More rele- 
vant passages on race relations would be 
Matt. 5:44 f., Luke 10: 27-37, Gal. 3: 
28, Eph. 2:11-16, and Acts 10. 

Daniel also follows most segregation- 
ists in stressing personal matters like in- 
termarriage and evading the real issues 
of rights in the economy, education, 
housing, hospital care, recreational facili- 
ties, civil liberties, etc. 

I felt your article “Race Tensions and 
Social Change” was helpful. Incidentally, 
I am a native of Birmingham, Ala. 
Oregon, Ill. Emory Burton 


FOR THANKLESS DISCHARGE 


There was no need for you to retract 
anything you said about the Report of 
the Joint Commission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church on alcoholism and 
social drinking (Feb. 2 issue). I am a 
priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Diocese of Pennsylvania. Like every 
clergyman of that Church I received a 
copy of the report before the Conven- 
tion, as also did every Bishop and lay 
deputy. This was an official commission 
and this was its official report. I confine 
myself to the one question, namely, did 


the Convention approve the report, 
though in the light of modern ethics and 
St. Paul’s position on eating meat offered 
to idols, the Commission’s claim that 
social drinking has God’s approval is 
shocking. Did the Convention approve 
the report? No, but it [accepted] the 
report and if there is any difference be- 
tween approving and accepting that dif- 
can be discerned only by a hair- 
splitting lawyer. 

Mr. Mainwaring said in his letter that 


ference 


the report was only the first step in a 
series promised by the Joint Commission. 
I suggest the Convention should have 
discharged 
thanks before they further 


Commission without 
affronted the 


the 


consciences of Christians. 
Brattleboro, Vt. Joun H. Lever 


A CASE OF IDENTITY 


Mr. Merrill C. has listed 
The New Making and 
Meaning (Abingdon Press) as written by 
C. K. Barrett (Feb. 16 issue). Actually 
this volume is written by Albert Edward 
Barnett. Sipney D. Sxirvin 
First Presbyterian Church 


Nunn, Colo. 


UNITARIANISM 
Lloyd Dean (Jan. 19 issue) has put his 


finger on what are unquestionably Uni- 
tarianism’s most disconcerting anomalies 
in an otherwise consistant philosophical 
relativism: (1) the continuation of the 
“church” and (2) the endorsement of a 
rather absolute ethical code. It is difh- 
cult to understand not only the meta- 
physical basis but also the emotional in- 
centive behind the perpetuation of these 
logically obsolete phenomena. If religious 
values and philosophical realities are 
only illusory or relative, toward what end 
does the “church” function and from 
what source does the ethic derive? 

I would, on the other hand, strongly 
question Dean’s somewhat 
oversimplified solution to the threat of 
Unitarian ideology among Protestants to- 
day. Can Protestantism solve this prob- 
lem ‘ ‘only” and simply “by establishing 
itself on God’s infallibly revealed Word” 
Cibid., p. 8)? Dr. Dean himself has 
pointed out that the earliest Unitarians 
in this country did not consider their 
views contrary to the teaching of Scrip- 
ture Cibid., p. 7). And Congregational- 
ism, out of which Unitarianism sprang, 
did not to any great degree surrender the 
doctrine of the absolute authority of 
Scripture until fully 50 years following 
the emergence of Channing. Can we to- 
day trust the same kind of orthodox view 
of fan Bible itself to do for us what it 


Tenney 
Testament: Its 


Professor 









failed to do in the last century? 


Judson College EuGENE STOCKSTILL 
Marion, Ala. 


@ Regardless of the view of Scripture, 
But 
when the authority of Scripture is for- 
feited, the is compounded. 
When one departs from the Bible’s view 
of itself, and loses this authoritative cri- 
terion, it is easy to depart from the Bible’s 
view of other things. Sometimes this 
order is reversed and often the transition 
steps are delayed. But the logic of the 
matter ultimately prevails.—Ep. 


there have always been heresies. 


problem 


The takes 
that he may be wrong and probably is in 
some aspects of his thinking. That is 
why he is not compelled to convert all 
others to his w ay of thought as are funda- 
mentalists and Roman Catholics. 

Unitarians are the happiest church 
people I have ever met. And if all this 
is inconceivable to you who labor under 
the curse upon Adam, . . . my only wish 
for you is that you may gain some happi- 
ness from your prison. . . 

WesstTer L. KitcHety 

The Unitarian Church of All Souls 
New York, N. Y. 


Unitarian it as elementary 


Many of us put the accent of our religion 
on humanism, but go along with Jesus’ 
teachings of God as a universal father— 
and feel that that fits in with humanism- 
naturalism much better than an orthodox 
interpretation relying on such a flimsy 
thing as supernatural revelation. 

Mars. ExizaBetTH LEE SimMons 


North St. Paul, Minn. 


The author failed to explain why this 
church, more than any other, has been 
filtrated by actual and near communists. 
The Stockholm Peace Petition which was 
notoriously exposed as propaganda by 
local newspapers was actively circulated 
by two different Unitarian Youth clubs 
and in no other church. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Jack HaLtrpurTon 


Unitarianism and Universalism have 
never been large in membership, because 
both denominations stress the importance 
of thinking for oneself. . . . In our cul- 
ture there are not many . . . who think 
for themselves.... Davin BLANCHARD 
Universalist Church 

Swampscott, Mass. 


Dr. Gerstner takes liberals apart, or at- 
tempts to, on the basis that they dare to 
declare some statements of the Bible to 


be myths (Dec. 22 issue). . . 


. To a Uni- 
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tarian-Universalist it is no more humane 
for God to demand the smell and sight 
of Jesus’ blood in order that he might be 
appeased than it is for God to use some 
bears to devour pesky children. In fact 
it would seem that the two go hand in 
hand as making up the character of any 
monster. My ces D. BLancuarp 
New York State Convention of Dir. 
Universalists 
Auburn, N. Y. 


[ read with mounting ire Mr. Dean’s 
article “Withering Unitarianism”. . . . In 
1935 the legal membership of the Uni- 
tarian Church was 66,431. Today our 
legal membership stands at 106,751. ... 
. Mr. Dean 
the view that the Unitarian 
Church came into being because of a 
controversy over the trinitarian nature of 
God. My own opinion is that the essen- 
tial nature of the controversy was about 
the nature of man. . . . Most of us are 
convinced that man is not depraved, 
fallen, or sinful. . . . Unitarianism is per- 
haps the last stronghold of natural re- 
ligion. We do tend to equate the con- 
cept of God with the process that is 
Nature. We worship Life and Nature 
but most many of us consider Life and 
Nature to be the breath and substance 
of God. Most of us consider the Christ 
to be absurd. For us Jesus was a man no 
more, no less... . 


We are not withering. . 
accepts nie 


Faith for me began with an experience. 
Looking back on the experience it is 
possible to talk about it in terms such as 
rebirth, transformation and so on. From 
this experience came the trust that the 
Universe is not hostile to man. From 
this experience came the conviction that 
man’s potential far outstrips his perform- 
ance to date. From this experience came 
the resolve to become a minister. 

Our churches are communities of truth 
seekers and truth sharers. We have not 
found The Truth nor do we expect 
Sik: we 
Canton, Mass. Avrrep H. Fow ire 
As to . . . errors of fact, there are three 
specific ones over and above the falsity 
of the implication in the title. The article 
states that the movement centers in New 
England. While this was once true, the 
fact is the center of the Unitarian move- 
ment shifted out of New England nearly 
a generation ago. 

The author further states that the 
movement has made no significant gains 
except those that can be accounted for 
by the population growth. The fact of 
the matter is that the number of Uni- 
tarians has all but doubled in the last 
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twenty years. Here in the Washington 
area, it has doubled and redoubled in the 
last fifteen years, and in the same time 
the number of children in our church 
schools has doubled, redoubled, and 
doubled yet again. 

In the third place the author says that 
the Unitarians and Universalists are now 
considering merger for the purpose of 
self-preservation. The fact of the matter 
is that as far as the Unitarians are con- 
cerned merger would have been effected 
long ago, but for the widespread belief 
that tampering with denominational ma- 
chinery might slow down the accelerating 
rate of progress we now enjoy. 

Duncan How.ett 
All Souls Church Unitarian 
Washington, D. C. 





I used the term ‘withering’ for the 
reason stated at the outset: “It cannot be 
denied that Unitarianism has failed to 
reproduce itself; and, except for partici- 
pation in the general growth in the popu- 
lation of the country, it has been able to 
count no significant increase in its con- 
stituency.” I believe that this is a fair 
statement in the light of the facts, even 
though I was careful to admit that “since 
the Second World War, there has been 
somewhat of a ‘revival’ in Unitarian cir- 
cles.” The statistics are as follows (my 
original research was done in the Uni- 
tarian Library of the American Unitarian 
Association in Boston): 

In 1895 there were in the United 
States and Canada 455 Unitarian socie- 
ties with 519 ministers and an approxi- 
mate membership of 68,500 (Ency. Brit., 
XXIX, p. 356, ed. of 1901). By 1957 
there were in the United States 373 
societies, 333 ordained clergy with 
charges, and a total membership of 101,- 
549. This is to be compared with the 
growth in church membership of all re- 
ligious bodies in the United States in 
relation to total population as follows: 
16 per cent of the total population were 
church members in 1850, 36 per cent in 
1900, and 62 per cent of the population 
were church members by 1956. These 
percentages are to be correlated with the 
following population figures for the 
United States: 23,200,000 in 1850; 
75,995,000 in 1900; and 170,000,000 
in 1956. This means that in order sim- 
ply to maintain its relation to the popula- 
tion on the level of growth maintained 
by all religious bodies together, Uni- 
tarianism would now have to have at 
least 269,500 members. It has been said 
that from 1945 to 1958 the Unitarian 
membership has jumped from 67,000 to 
100,000. As can be seen, this short-term 


minor increase (especially in view of the 
U. S. population upsurge in the same 
period) does not demonstrate that this 
is other than “a temporary ebb in the 
relentless flow of the logic of Unitarian- 
ism to a thoroughgoing humanism” and 
the reduction of adherents attendant 
thereupon. Note that the percentage rise 
is somewhat impressive because of the 
smaller total numbers involved. 

Congregationalists, who were early 
threatened with inundation and dispos- 
session by the Unitarians and who were 
much blighted with liberalism themselves 
—in the earlier as well as the later years— 
counted a membership of 534,159 in 
1890. This had grown to a total of 
1,379,394 by 1957 (See Ency. Brit., op. 
cit; Yearbook of American Churches, 
Ed. Benson Y. Landis [National Council 
of Churches] 41, 110, 286). 

I stated that the movement centered 
in New England on the basis of my own 
impressions from observation and reading 
of Unitarian literature. If this is no 
longer strictly true, one must note that 
as recently as about 15 years ago it could 
he said that the denomination was “con 
centrated rather heavily in New Eng- 
land” (The Mind and Faith of A. Powell 
Davies, p. 19). This is from Justice 
William O. Douglas’ foreword to the 
book by the distinguished predecessor to 
Mr. Howlett. 

When I said that the Unitarians and 
Universalists were considering merger for 
the purpose of self-preservation, I was of 
course offering an opinion. But I think 
there is ground for believing this is at 
least one reason for their interest in this 
direction. Flourishing denominations do 
not usually seek the union that has been 
sought here for some time. I don’t be- 
lieve that this is a fruit of the present 
ecumenical thrust. Not only are the 
statistics on Unitarianism suggestive of 
this, but the data on the Universalists 
also support the conclusion. In 1895, 
Universalists numbered 47,986 members. 
By 1933, they had grown only to 55,000. 
I would not consider their present 70,519 
a significant attainment in the light of 
population growth. 

It is suggested that recent Unitarian 
growth is because of their theology. I 
conceded this: “A belief in God is return- 
ing to certain Unitarian pulpits. ie 
Since the Second World War, there has 
been somewhat of a ‘revival’ in Unitarian 
circles.” I think the conclusion is clear: 
the farther they depart from humanism 
and the closer they get to orthodoxy the 
more they will grow. 
Gordon College 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 


Lioyvp F. Dean 
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The Story of Billy Graham’s Biggest Rally 


“It was the Lord’s doing,” said Billy 
Graham. “I am only his messenger.” 

By the “Lord’s doing” the evangelist 
meant the attendance at the final meet- 
ing of his Melbourne crusade March 15, 

Estimated between 135,000 and 150,- 
000, the crowd at Melbourne Cricket 
Ground presumably represented the larg- 
est number of people ever to gather for 


a Christian evange- 
AUSTRALIA listic service. 
AND ASIA 


Graham’s own 

previous crowd rec- 
ord had been the 120,000 who jammed 
Wembley Stadium in London in 1954. In 
1957, the evangelist drew 100,000 at 
Yankee Stadium in New York. 

The Melbourne crowd was the equiv- 
alent of nearly 10 per cent of the city’s 
population or roughly the number of 
people who live in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Graham’s home town. 

A phenomenon in its own right, the 
Melbourne crusade was all the greater 
in view of adverse circumstances under 
which the meetings were held. First 
there was Graham’s eye ailment, which 
for a time threatened to jeopardize the 
entire evangelistic undertaking. Then 
there was rain, which discouraged large 
turnouts a number of times. And finally 
there was the lack of adequate meeting 
places—rallies were held at four different 
locations. 

Yet the 25 meetings of the four-week 
Melbourne crusade drew an aggregate of 
719,000. Of these, a total of 26,400 
made decisions for Christ, including 
4,100 at the last Cricket Ground service. 

President Eisenhower sent personal 
greetings. “I am delighted to learn of 
the warm reception that you have en- 
countered in Australia,” he told Graham. 
“I am not at all surprised at the tradi- 
tional hospitality that the people of that 
country are showing. Please convey to 
the citizens of Australia the good wishes 
of all American citizens including my- 
self and Mrs. Eisenhower.” 

For the final rally, crowds began arriv- 
ing at the stadium Cthe site of the 1956 
Olympic Games) early in the morning. 
Special trains and hundreds of buses 
brought thousands from country districts, 
some from 300 miles away. Although 
special mobile police squads tried to con- 
trol the great volume of traffic, cars were 
jammed for about two miles on streets 
leading to the five-acre arena. 

Graham spoke from a platform in the 
center of the playing field. It was a 
perfect autumn day, warm and sunny. 
A white-clad choir of 2800 voices sang 
and Governor Sir Dallas Brooks, of Vic- 
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Billy Graham’s final Melbourne meeting, held at the gigantic Cricket Ground, 
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drew a crowd between 135,000 and 150,000, a record in Christian evangelism. 


JHRISTIANITY TODAY NEWS 


toria State read the Scripture lesson. 

Graham said later that he was “very 
grateful for the prayers of people all over 
the world that have made possible the 
tremendous spiritual demonstration we 
have seen in Melbourne.” 

“I believe this is only the beginning 
of what we are going to see in Australia,” 
he added. “I am convinced we can see 
a genuine religious awakening in Aus- 
tralia that could have an impact on the 
thinking of the entire world. We appre- 
ciate the continued prayers for all 
people.” 

Before he left, Graham even won 
praise from Roman Catholic priests and 
journalists. A Jewish journal also lauded 
him. 

As usual, he took no credit. “I am 
only a spokesman for the churches,” he 
said. “Without the support of 
churches, we would not have drawn a 
corporal’s guard to our meetings.” 


the 


After the record Sunday meeting in 
Melbourne, Graham flew to Tasmania 
for two meetings, one in Hobart and the 
other at Launceston. 

At Launceston, some 20,000 people 
crowded into a park to hear Graham. A 
total of 925 made decisions for Christ. 

The evangelist then flew back to Aus- 
tralia, to Queensland’s Gold Coast for 
a two-week rest. His ailing eye was re- 
ported slightly improved. 

This week the Graham 


team was 


scheduled to begin a crusade in New 
Zealand. The campaign in Sydney, the 





largest city in Australia, starts April 12. 

Dr. Leon Morris, Curist1aniry To- 
DAY correspondent in Melbourne, gives 
his own personal appraisal of the four 
wecks of meetings there: 

Although responsible opinion in Mel- 
bourne was for the most part solidly 
in favor of what had been done, some 
opposition remained. 
took exception to Graham’s whole ap- 


Some humanists 


proach. Some who object to mass evan- 
gelism as a method were confirmed in 
their opposition. Some whose theology is 
to the left of Graham’s took exception 
to his the Bible as 
authoritative. Some stout protagonists of 


acceptance of 


social reform complained that the evan- 
gelist had not uttered pronouncements to 
reinforce their hand. 

But through the churches as a whole 
there ran a note of thanksgiving. Graham 
himself made it clear from the beginning 
that he expected a good deal of follow-up 
needed. He that 
“inquirers” were no more than “babes in 


would be insisted 
Christ.” Most people were ready to agree 
that on this level Graham has accom- 
plished much. There are many more 
people now in the churches than when 
he came to Melbourne. How long they 
stay there may depend, at least in some 
measure, on the vigor of church life in 
the city. But they are there now. And 
most people see in this evidence that the 
crusade is a gigantic effort which has 
taken place under the hand of God. 
“If the follow-up is carried out with 
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as much prayer and zeal as the campaign 
itself, nothing but good can come of 
Graham's campaign,” said the Most Rev. 
Frank Woods, Archbishop of Melbourne. 

“The very great responsibility will 
rest on the local churches of nurturing 
and educating in the faith those who 
have made decisions or reafhrmed their 
consecration vows,” said the Rev. N. 
Elliot, Methodist conterence president. 

[he president of the Baptist Union of 
Victoria, the Rev. A. E. Smith, said, 
‘This crusade is the most wonderful 
thing that has happened to Melbourne in 
its history. It will mean a return to 
the church for very many people.” 

From R. Geyer, president-elect of the 
conference of the Churches of Christ in 
Victoria and Tasmania, came this com- 
ment: “The days of the crusade have 
been wonderful days for this city of 
Melbourne. But the most wonderful 
days lie ahead. Christians have been 
revived and stimulated for service. The 
really outstanding results of the crusade 
will not be seen until all this potential 
for service becomes factual in the life 
of men and in the life of the Church.” 

Such comments might be multiplied. 
Church leaders are clear that the crusade 
has already accomplished much, both in 
what it has done in the churches, and 
what it has done in outsiders. They are 
likewise agreed that the stimulus it 
has given to church life will be in 
evidence for a long time to come. 
Swindle Sentence 

Korea’s most controversial sect leader, 
Park Tae-sun, was sentenced this month 
to five years in prison for fraud, medical 
malpractice and falsification of his aca- 
demic record. His trial lasted two months. 

An excommunicated Presbyterian who 
claims a following of 100,000 in his 
faith-healing, millennial sect, the “Olive 
Tree Church,” Park has been discredited 
in religious circles for more than two 
years. He was arrested in December 
when a disillusioned follower charged 
that his “praying message” had resulted 
in the death of seven people. Police 
claim he has swindled his followers of 
more than $300,000. 

The court ruled that Park’s religious 
claims were beyond its competence to 
judge. Park asserts he is the Olive Tree 
of Revelation 11:4-13, that his veins 
are filled with the blood of Christ, and 
that even his bath water can cure the 
sick who drink it. All who turn over 
their material possessions to him and 
enter his “heavenly village” near Seoul, 
he promises, will live to see the Second 
Coming. S. H. M. 
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PROTESTANT 


@ he Soviet Government reportedly 
has closed down a number of churches 
and “prayer houses” in the Western 
Ukraine. An Eastern Orthodox mon- 
astery was also said to have been 
closed. 


@ Westminster Theological Seminary 
in Philadelphia will add a course of 
study leading to the doctor of theology 
degree. The program will become 
fully operative in the fall of 1960. 


@ A high administrative court in 
Rome ruled this month that the Rev. 
Graziano Cannito and his Baptist 
congregation can proceed with their 
church building program which had 
been challenged by local authorities 
(see CurisTianiry Topay News, Oc- 
tober 27, 1958). 


@ The FBI crime index for U. S. 
cities rose eight per cent last year 
over 1957. Number of arrests re- 
mained steady, although under-18 age 
arrests showed a 6.5 per cent increase. 


@ Youth for Christ International ofh- 
cials say they expect 12,000-15,000 
delegates for a “Capital Youth Con- 
vention” December 28-30 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


@ Lutherans dedicated New Guinea’s 
first theological seminary last month. 
It is located at Logaweng on a hill 
overlooking the sea. 


@ The 1960 General Conference of 
the Methodist Church will be asked 
to require each of the denomination’s 
40,000 churches to establish a com- 
mission on Christian social relations. 
Such local church groups are optional 
now, although each congregation 
must have commissions for member- 
ship and evangelism, education, mis- 
sions, and stewardship and finance. 


@ The independent Union Church 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico, is hoping 
to move into a new sanctuary this 
spring. Workmen are putting finish- 
ing touches on a $400,000 physical 
plant which also includes a parish 
hall and a two-story church school. 
Pastor of the English-speaking con- 
gregation is the Rev. Alfred J. Pen- 
ney, a member of the Brooklyn-Nas- 


sau Presbytery. 


PANORAMA 


@ “Forward Together” is the theme 
of the 17th annual convention of the 
National Association of Evangelicals, 
meeting in Los Angeles April 6-10. 


@ A Spanish evangelical quarterly, 
Certeza (Certainty), begins publica- 
tion in April. The International Fel- 
lowship of Evangelical Students, 
which will underwrite the magazine 
for the first two years, is the foreign 
equivalent of Inter-Varsity Christian 


Fellow ship. 


@ Religious News Service says a 
meeting of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Archbishop Makarios in 
London was welcomed by both as an 
opportunity of renewing friendly re- 
lations between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Cyprus. The 
meeting followed the signing of an 
agreement over the future of Cyprus 
between the governments of Britain, 
Greece, Turkey, and Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots. 


@ Weakened by heavy snows, roofs 
collapsed on two buildings at “Word 
of Life” summer camp grounds, 
Schroon Lake, New York, this month. 
A $40,000 assembly hall was de- 
scribed as a “total loss.” A dining hall 
was also damaged. 


@ Some 250 Christian leaders and 
workers are expected to attend a 
CHRISTIANITY Topay recognition ban- 
quet in Los Angeles April 3. Editor 
Carl F. H. Henry will be special 
guest. Proceedings will be taped and 
broadcast over station KPOL on Mon- 
day, April 6, from 8:30 to 9 p. m. 


@ A “Civil Defense Religious Affairs 
Course (No. 7)” will convene May 
18-21 at the Staff College, National 
Operational Headquarters of the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
at Battle Creek, Michigan. 


@ The Young People’s Church of 
the Air has been granted an ultra high 
frequency television license. Facilities 
purchased from WKDN at Camden, 
New Jersey, will be utilized to broad- 
cast on Channel 17 nine hours daily. 


@ The National Council of Churches 
plans to publish a paperback hymnal 


for newsstand sale within a year. 
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Louisville Reconciliation? 
Hopes ran high this month for a 


“reconciliation” at Louisville’s Southern 
Baptist seminary, where 13 professors 
were fired last June in a dispute with 
the administration. Groundwork for a 


settlement was laid 
UNITED by a special commit- 
STATES 


tee of former South- 

ern Baptist Conven- 
cion presidents, who met with disputants, 
then called for a showdown meeting 
March 30 with the seminary’s board of 
trustees, administrative officers, and its 
dismissed professors (one of whom was 
subsequently - reinstated). 








A Stipulation: Doctrine 


The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod stands ready to talk merger with 
other Lutheran bodies provided that “doc- 
trinal discussions are a primary item on 
the agenda,” President John W. Behnken 
said last month. 

Behnken made the remark in a letter 
to Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive director 
of the National Lutheran Council, which 
expressed “surprise and regret” at its 
annual February meeting over an earlier 
message from the Missouri Synod head. 
(See Curistianiry Topay News, March 
2, 1959.) The NLC had labelled his 
position as a “roadblock to unity,” where- 
upon Behnken drafted the new letter to 
Empie. 

Behnken said he regretted the inter- 
pretations given his earlier correspond- 
ence. “I want to assure you that these 
interpretations do not express my inten- 
tions,” he added. If Empie would express 
willingness to make doctrinal discussion 
essential, Behnken went on, the proposal 
could be referred to a special Missouri 
Synod committee on doctrinal unity. 

Referring to phrases in his previous 
letter on “state of flux” doctrinal posi- 
tions, Behnken admitted they “can be 
and have been interpreted as unwar- 
ranted judgement” of other Lutheran 
bodies. Asserting the statements “were 
not so intended,” he withdrew them. 


The President's Breakfast 


For lack of more accurate yardsticks, 
the depth of a president’s spiritual ex- 
perience is invariably measured by his 
church attendance, his reference in 


speeches to Christian principles, and his 
attitudes toward religious functions. The 
more dedicated U. S. citizenry keeps a 
continual watch on the chief executive's 
personal habits, cherishing signs of his 
reliance on divine wisdom and strength. 
Thus there was reason for disappoint- 


ment this month when the leader of 
the free world passed up the “Presidential 
Prayer Breakfast” for the third consecu- 
tive year. 

The Berlin crisis was blamed for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's latest absence from the 
breakfast which annually launches a 
Washington conference of International 
Christian Leadership and its world-wide 
afhliate, the International Council for 
Christian Leadership. He chose instead 
to begin his March 5 workday by calling 
a National Security Council meeting. A 
year ago he was suffering from a cold. 
Two years ago a cabinet meeting took 
priority. He last attended in the election 
year of 1956, 

The 1959 breakfast, which drew 105 
Congressmen and 15 foreign diplomats 
among more than 500 guests, had been 
put off several weeks on the advice of 
Eisenhower aides. Why it was finally 
scheduled for Thursday morning, when 
the National Security Council normally 
meets, was not clear. Secret Service men, 
anticipating that the President would at- 
tend the breakfast, made a security check 
of the Mayflower Hotel and cleared 
names of expected guests. 

In his absence, Eisenhower sent “best 
wishes and greetings” to the breakfast 
assembly. Later in the morning he found 
time to receive at the White House repre- 
sentatives of the United Christian Youth 
Movement, an agency of the National 
Council of Churches. In the afternoon, 
he delivered a political pep talk to a 
group of Republicans. Dr. Edward L. R. 
Elson, minister of the church the Presi- 
dent attends, said that in view of the 
serious international situation, he would 
have advised Eisenhower to forego the 
breakfast. 

Comments from Dr. Frederic Fox, a 








Congregational minister who is on the 
White House staff, suggested the possi- 
bility of another factor in Eisenhower's 
from the 
breakfast. Fox said he took exception to 
ettorts 


decision to absent himself 


which attempt to “glamorize” 
functions by tacking on the term “presi- 
dential.” Some observers feel the Presi- 
dent may likewise resent such strategy, 
but Fox refused to disclose whether the 
President shared his view. Fox was not 
at the breakfast, either. 

The “Presidential Prayer Breakfast” is 
not a prayer meeting in the accepted 
sense of the term, but it does reflect to 
the world that men high in echelons. of 
government are seriously interceding in 
the midst of week-to-week duties. This 
year’s gathering began with an invocation 
by Judge Boyd Leedom, chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board and ICL 
president. Following the serving of break- 
fast, Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson read the 46th Psalm and Army 
Secretary Wilber M. Brucker read Mat- 
thew 16:13-27. Democratic Senator A. 
Willis Robertson and Republican Repre- 
sentative Alvin M. Bentley addressed the 
assembly as leaders of Congressional 
breakfast prayer groups. Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, who was the closing 
speaker, paid tribute to soloist Fague 
Springman, who sang “How Great Thou 
Art,” by relaying a remark from Benson 
to the effect that Nixon was in a “tough 
spot to have to follow something like 
that.” Republican Senator Frank Carlson 
of Kansas, ICCL president, presided. 

After Nixon’s address, guests were 
asked to rise and recite together a prayer 
prepared by hotel executive Conrad N. 
Hilton. Dr. Abraham Vereide, founder 
and executive director of ICL, added a 
spontaneous benediction. 





WORTH 


Heard at this month’s International 
Christian Leadership conference (see 
also page 22): 

“In our great Christian tradition we 
are interested in others, not because 
we need others but because of hu- 
manitarian reasons.” — Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon. 

“Our generation’s leisure time can 
be a great blessing. Or it can be a 
horrendous curse. If it is used in de- 
bilitating idleness and ease, it will 
plast us. If the layman learns to com- 
mit leisure time to God and to redeem 
it, it will be his greatest work.”— 
Howard E. Butt, Jr., Texas business- 
man and layman preacher. 





QUOTING 


“There is a growing recognition 
among business leaders that tech- 
niques are not enough. Logic, science 
and organization are necessary in com- 
plex economic enterprise: but they 
are not enough. The frustrating prob- 
lems are in the field of human rela- 
tions and the remedies for these are 
spiritual. Techniques are solving their 
problems. The advance of technology 
is wonderful, but the headlines scream 
forth the failure of modern man to 
bring social peace. This is the realm 
of religion. The adequate voice in 
this field is the voice of God in Jesus 
Christ.”—Dr. Dwayne Orton, educa- 


tional consultant, I.B.M. 
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The Trails’ Start 


Tourists in Boston need never be con- 
cerned about seeing the Hub’s more im- 
portant points of historical interest. City 
fathers gladly provide an organized ap- 
proach. One merely follows the “Free- 
dom Trail,” which starts with a visit to 
Park Street Church. 

For a century and a half now, Park 
Street Church has meant for thousands 
the start of another “freedom trail” 
well, this one better known as the Way 
of the Cross. 

Says Dr. Harold John Ockenga, Park 
Street’s Chicago-born pastor since 1936 
who was educated at Taylor University, 
University of Pittsburgh, and Princeton 
and Westminster seminaries: 

“If we computed only 1,000 people at- 
tending each week for 150 years, we 
would have at least 8,000,000 people 
sat in Park Street sanctuary 
and listened to the Gospel. 

“The actual number at the evening 


who have 


and special 
services we hold would be several times 
that number. All have heard the Gospel.” 
Last month Ockenga’s church observed 
the sesquicentennial of its founding with 
1 banquet at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in 
Most eye-catching symbol of the 
commemoration was a half-ton iced fruit 


SeIVICes, prayer meetings 


Boston. 


cake, an exact-scale, eight-foot replica of 
the church donated by the Herbert Mar- 
shall family of Belmont, Massachusetts. 
A state police escort and a $3,000 insur- 
ince policy brought the cake from Mar- 
shall’s Food Shop in Lexington, where 
two men took three weeks to produce it 
‘with other ingredients) out of 680 eggs, 
470 pounds of fruit, 85 pounds of flour, 
ind 68 pounds of sugar. 

Among the banquet’s 1600 guests, 
many of them distinguished personalities 
e.g. Republican Senators Frank Carlson 
of Kansas and Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts, President Bob Pierce of 
World Vision, Editor Edwin D. Canham 
of The Christian Science Monitor) was 
Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, president of 
American Unitarian Association, who 
said: 
one of the 
And let us 
one of the great- 
est religious leaders in the land.” 


“Let us recognize a fact: 
ereatest churches in the land. 
recognize another fact: 


Greeley’s tribute glowed with irony for 
it was while a tide of Unitarianism was 
Boston that 22 Trinitarian- 
minded Christians met in a Boston home 
Park Street Church. Con- 
truction of the church building was be- 
after 
tion program has 


sweeping 
to found 


un soon and a continuing renova- 


kept the edifice in good 


The cornerstone was 
“Built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and proph- 
ets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
cornerstone; in whom all the building 
fitly framed together groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord. This church 
formed February 27th and this founda- 
tion laid May Ist, 1809.” Housed in this, 
one of the purest of Colonial structures 
anywhere, is a foremost congregation of 
U. S. Protestant evangelicalism. 
Organized under doctrinal standards 


repair ever since. 


inscribed with the words: 





Park Street Church in Boston, marking 
the 150th anniversary of its founding. 


of Congregationalism, the church is still 
a member of the Association of Congre- 
gational Christian Churches. It is refus- 
ing to unite with the denomination and 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
because “to grant authoritarian control 
to an ecclesiastical organization that has 
no doctrinal standards as a test of faith 
of the members who belong to it would 
be intolerable for an evangelical and 
biblical church such as Park Street.” 

The church’s archives are replete with 
data significant to American history. 
Among founders were the fathers of two 
illustrious Americans, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, inventor of the telegraph, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, literary artist. 
Here the hymn “America” was sung for 
the first time. Here worshipped Ray 
Palmer, who wrote “My Faith Looks Up 
to Thee.” Here spoke William Lloyd 
Garrison, Charles Sumner, Charles G. 
Finney, and Dwight L. Moody. 

Today, Park Street Church stands 
with a Christian witness even greater 
than ever before. Its 2,167 members and 
countless friends support 120 mission- 
aries with annual gifts totalling some 
$250,000. Its spiritual influence reaches 
around the world. 


Gordon Loses Prexy 
Among speakers at Park Street 


Church’s 150th anniversary banquet was 
Dr. T. Leonard Lewis, president of Gor- 
don College. It was one of his last 
public appearances. The man _ who 
piloted Gordon from its Boston campus 
to a larger suburban location with new 
buildings and a vastly expanded budget 
suffered a fatal heart attack after shovel- 
ing snow in front of his home. 

Lewis, 53, has been president of Gor- 
don since 1944. He was a graduate of 
Wheaton College, Moody Bible Institute 
and the Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, where he later became profes- 
sor of systematic theology. 

Funeral services were held at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, March 15. In lieu of 
flowers, the family requested contribu- 
tions be made to the Gordon Memorial 
Science Building fund. The lack of a 
science building has been Gordon’s chief 


barrier to full accreditation. 


Partnership Programming 


Gospel radio is entering seriously into 
an era of “partnership” on the foreign 


field. Whereas until 
LATIN now evangelical ra- 
AMERICA 


dio stations overseas 

largely been 

operating on foreign funds and person- 
nel, YNOL in Managua, Nicaragua, rep- 
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resents a move to establish and sustain 
a broadcasting program owned and oper- 
ated by national Christians. 

YNOL began operation this month 
500-watt transmitter. Officials 
hope eventually to step up power to 
2,000 watts. The whole project enjoys 
the support of all of Nicaragua’s evangel- 


with a 


ical groups. 

Technicians from the Latin America 
Mission are coordinating the effort. A 
number of other mission boards also are 
making YNOL a true “partnership” proj- 
ect by offering to channel funds to the 
fledgling station and to cooperate as they 
can. The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society made available a large tract 
of land and the Central dination Mis- 
sion loaned a program director. 


Castro and Evangelism 


Cuba under Fidel Castro represents the 
greatest opportunity for the spread of the 
Gospel that the country has ever had, ac- 
cording to an on-the-spot evangelical ob- 
server, 

CurisTIANity Topay asked television 
cameraman-reporter Keith Leslie, a Pres- 
byterian deacon, to prepare an analysis of 
the new Cuba in view of his familiarity 
with recent developments there. Leslie 
and a fellow cameraman from station 
WTV] in Miami were the first U. S. 
newsmen to land in Cuba after Castro's 
rebels got the upper hand. 

Leslie herewith explains a plea for 
immediate evangelistic efforts to meet the 
challenge of unprecedented receptiveness: 

Fidel Castro is a secular evangelist. 
He is a man on fire with conviction, de- 
termined with the tempering of two years 
of guerrilla warfare to remake Cuba into 
a new nation. He is a man of tremendous 
idealism, albeit a man who is well aware 
of his personal power. Castro is a master 
at the art of public relations, of swaying 
public opinion solidly behind him. And 
he commands a corps of men who would 
die gladly, if not for Castro himself, for 
the ideals of clean government he repre- 
sents. 

Cuba has been riding on the crest of 
an emotional wave which cannot be com- 
prehended by anyone who has not ob- 
served it first hand. If you saw a part of 
the television transmission showing a 
million Cubans in the Palace Square of 
Havana, endorsing Castro’s directive that 
the diabolical killers of brother Cubans 
should die, you can appreciate a part of 
that feeling. 

Castro is the only man I have seen at 
close range who is able to speak with the 
power, authority, and dedication that I 
have observed in our foremost evangelists. 





Of course, Castro’s message is not of God, 
but of man, and therefore incomplete 
in content. 

Because of the events which have tak- 
en place, there seems little doubt that the 
people of Cuba are now, as they have 
never been before, receptive to the Word 
of God. 

From one end of the island to the 
other, Castro has preached of the new 
liberties and freedoms the people were 
now to enjoy: freedom of speech, assem- 
bly, press. But freedom of religion was 
not mentioned. Primarily, I helen, this 
was because Castro, as a Roman Catholic 
in a Roman Catholic nation, gave free- 
dom of religion little thought. But I am 
certain Castro would be receptive to the 
inauguration of a nation-wide evange- 
listic campaign. A number of trusted 
“Fidelistas” are in a position to be of 
invaluable service in arranging such a 
campaign. 

While Cuba is emotionally receptive, 
or perhaps even vulnerable, if the term 
can be used in such context, there is no 
time to waste. Unless such a campaign 
is set up immediately, this emotional 
receptiveness may fade. And the Cubans 
who are so desperately searching for a 
new life of freedom may settle for a 
materialistic compromise that leaves 
Christ out in the cold. 

Indeed, the country could conceivably 
drift back into the traditional and his- 
torical government by graft which has 
been its heritage for virtually every year 
since the Spaniards landed centuries ago. 

There have been sporadic attempts to 
form a government based on honesty and 
integrity, but they have failed as their 
dedicated leaders have passed on. The 
people themselves must be infected with 
this permanent desire. And what better 
foundation can freedom and liberty have 
than Christ himself? 


Marking Freedom 


Venezuelan evangelicals marked the 
125th anniversary of their country’s free- 
dom of worship declaration with a public 
ceremony last month. Wreaths were 
placed on Caracas monuments of Simon 
Bolivar and José Antonio Paez, the na- 
tion’s liberators. 

Commensurate with the observance 
was the establishment of the Comité 
Nacional Evangélico de Cooperacion, a 
national committee to represent the evan- 
gelical community before the government 
and the public at large. All major Prot- 
estant denominational groups in the coun- 
try are included, as well as those set up 
by so-called interdenominational “faith” 
missions. 


W. OD. R. 
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Sea Archaeology 

The first underwater exploration in 
biblical archaeology will begin along 
[srael’s Mediterranean coast this summer. 


NEAR ica-Israel Society, 
FAST an inter-faith, non- 


political organiza- 





Sponsor: the Amer- 





tion “dedicated to advancing mutual 
[U.S.-Israeli] understanding.” 
Concentrating in the area of Caesarea 
Harbor, the expedition will investigate 
the remains of the port built by Herod 
the Great in the first century B. C. 


Preparations for the venture are being 
made by Dr. Benjamin Mazar, president 
of Hebrew University, and Professor 
Charles Fritsch, an archaeologist from 
Princeton University. Appointed leader 
is Edwin A. Link, noted American inven- 
tor of the Link Aviation trainer and an 
underwater enthusiast. Advisory partici- 
pants include: Dr. Yigal Yadin, archae- 
ology lecturer at Hebrew University; Dr. 
Nelson Glueck, president of Hebrew 
Union College—Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion; and Dr. William F. Albright, pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages at Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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Arab Education 


What is the official attitude of the 
United Arab Republic toward Christian 
schools? The question has been upper- 
most in the minds of missionaries to 
Egypt, particularly since enactment of a 
new education law last year. 

Slowly the interpretation is unfolding. 
Last month the U. A. R. Ministry of 
Education rescinded a month-old order 
which had closed Jesuit schools in Cairo 
pending elimination of certain texts. 

Earlier, the ministry gave various for- 
eign schools and organizations an oppor- 
tunity to comment on the new law. In 
acknowledging one comment, officials 
promised teaching freedom to foreigners 
as long as basic cultural subjects are 
presented in Arabic. 


Holy Land Campus 

Many religious observers feel that 
Israel's developing stature is leading up 
to a fulfillment of prophecy. One Chris- 
tian editor calls a recent book on the 
rebirth of Israel an “absolute must for 
any serious student of Bible prophecy.” 
If so much can be said of a book, how 
much more of actually studying the situa- 
tion firsthand in Israel itself? 

But there is more to study: archaeology 
and historical geography, the problems of 
integrating people from seventy nations, 
the developing of Jewish thought because 
of these events, Near East problems, 
and others. 

On the Street of the Prophets in Jeru- 
salem, the Israel-American Institute of 
Biblical Studies opens its Holy Land 
campus in August. Here American theo- 
logical students will see for themselves. 

Biblical and exegetical subjects will be 
taught by American seminary professors 
(for the first semester Dr. Arnold Schultz 
of Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary and Dr. G. Herbert Livingston of 
Asbury). Israeli specialists will teach 
Modern Hebrew, historical geography 
of Palestine, development of Jewish 
thought, and history of holy places. 

Seminarians from Pennsylvania to Cali- 
fornia are applying for admission. A 
selected group leaves August 1 via a con- 
ference on the Near East in Sweden and 
a tour of Rome. Classes start late in 
August. Upon return of this group in 
January, replacements will be on their 
way. Each semester a new group will be 
seeing for themselves, and an instructed 
group will be back at home interpreting 
their Near East experiences. 

Dr. G. Douglas Young, dean of Trinity 
Seminary of the Evangelical Free Church 


of America, is head of the new institute. 
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PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Deaths: Dr. T. Leonard Lewis, 
53, president of Gordon College (see 
page 30) ... Dr. Orman L. Shelton, 
64, president of Christian Theological 
Seminary at Butler University, in 
Indianapolis . . . Dr. W. Plumer 
Mills, 75, retired Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to China, in New York. 


To the chair of 
Christian education at Colgate Roches- 
ter Divinity School, Dr. John Charles 
Wynn ... as editor of The Church- 
man, quarterly journal of Anglican 


theology, Dr. Philip E. Hughes. 


Appointments: 


Election: As Archbishop of Ar- 
magh and Primate of All-Ireland, 
Dr. James McCann. 


Inauguration: As president of Na- 
tional Methodist Theological Semi- 
nary in Kansas City, Missouri, Dr. 
Don W. Holter, scheduled April 7. 


Resignation: As president of Cali- 
fornia Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Don Cole. 


To the following, faculty 
fellowship awards from the American 
Association of Theological Schools for 
study (mostly abroad) under gifts 
from the Sealantic Fund “to stimulate 
theological scholarship and teaching”: 
R. F. Aldwinckle, McMaster Divinity 
College; A. O. 


Theological Seminary; 


Grants: 


Arnold, Augustana 
J. W. Bach- 
man, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; H. H. Barnette, Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary; I. W. 
Batdorf, United Theological Semi- 
nary; R. M. Bost, rel Theolog- 
ical Southern Seminary; R. H. Boyd, 
Luther Theological Seminary; R. M. 
Brown, Union Theological Semin: ary, 
New York; R. J. Bull, Theological 
School, Drew University; C. E. Carl- 
ston, Theological Seminary of U. of 
Dubuque; W. A. Clebsch, Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of the South- 
west; W. K. Clymer, Evangelical 
Theological Seminary; A. B. Come, 
San Francisco Theological Seminary; 
W. Fallaw, Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School; F. B. Gear, Columbia 
Theological Seminary; R. E. Gilmore, 


Wesley Theological Seminary; W. K. 
Grobel, Vanderbilt University Divin- 
ity School; J. M. Gustafson, Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School; M. T. Judy, 
Perkins School of Theology; H. C. 
Kee, Theological School, Drew Uni- 
versity; H. T. Kerr, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary; R. H. Klooster, Cal- 
vin Theologic: al Seminary; C. Lacy, 
Divinity School of Duke University; 


J. W. MacGorman, Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary; R. C. 
Miller, Yale University Divinity 
School; M. L. Newman, Protestant 
Episcopal Seminary in Virginia; F. E. 
Rector, Christian Theological Semi- 
nary; J]. H. P. Reumann, Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Phila.; J. M. 


Robinson, Southern California School 
of Theology; L. C. Rudolph, Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary; W. P. 
Schilling, Boston University School of 
Theology; K. Stendahl, Harvard Di- 
vinity School; O. K. Storaasli, Luther 
Theological Seminary; B. Vassady, 
Lancaster Theological Seminary; J. A. 
Wharton, Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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THE BATTLE OF BARTH WITH BULTMANN 


An important theological debate between Karl Barth and 
Rudolph Bultmann is evaluated by Bernard Ramm, Pro- 


tessor of Religion in Baylor 


A battle of giants is going on in Lu- 
rope, and its outcome may well shape 
the character of European theology for 
decades to come. The major contlict is 
between Barth and Bultmann, and the 
skirmishes are carried on by their re- 
spective disciples. Since European the- 
ology eventually influences American 
theology, we do well to survey this battle 


and to note the disposition ot the troops. 


APPROACH TO HERMENEUTICS 


Lhe first major ditterence between 
Barth and Bultmann is be found in 
the area of hermeneutics. In the 1920s 
Barth and Bultmann found themselves 
somewhat united in a common theologi- 
cal task which found expression in the 
journal, Zwischen den Zeiten. They 
agreed that the older exegetical methods 
of the religious liberals were inadequate 
to the Christian Gospel. Lhe Scripture 
was a unique revelation of God which 
contained a gospel or a kerygma the lib 
erals had failed to bring to the surface. 

[he real exegesis was Sache-Lxegese. 
The German andl Sache means, in this 
connection, the essence or the heart of a 
document. The writer of the document 
had a certain meaning which he intended 
to express. ‘The words used were more 
or less a faithful representation of his 
meaning. But the interpreter comes the 
reverse route. The mind of the writer 
is not accessible to him. He must come 
to the words first, and by the words pen- 
ctrate to the Sache 

Having started with a common ground 
in Sache-Exegese, Barth and Bultmann 
have now separated and gone their own 
ways. Bultmann has engaged in the 
criticisms of the Sache, but Barth has 
not. Barth believes that once the Sache 
of Scripture is determined the Christian 
is bound to it, for the believer is under 
the authority of the Scripture. To be 
sure, Barth does not always arrive at the 
orthodox interpretations but once he has 
arrived at what he considers the Sache 
of Scripture he takes it as binding truth. 

Bultmann, to the contrary, having de- 
termined what the Sache is, subjects it 
to further critical judgment. Bultmann’s 
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famous essay on demythologizing (“The 
lask of Demythologizing the New Tes- 
tament Proclamation”) finds many things 
taught in the New Testament, but re- 
jects the meanings of the writers. At its 
face value the New Testament teaches 
a heaven, an earth, and a hell; it teaches 
about devils and angels; it has a doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement and the 
resurrection from the dead. These are 
subjected to a critical scrutiny by Bult- 
mann and rejected. They do not har- 
monize with our modern scientific in- 
formation and mentality. 

The issue in hermeneutics is basically 
this: having found the Sache of Scrip- 
ture, are we bound to it, or must we 
interpose an additional hermeneutical 
procedure before we have the New Tes- 
tament message in acceptable form? 
Barth believes the former and Bultmann 
the latter. 


PHILOSOPHY AND EXEGESIS 


A second major division between Barth 
and Bultmann is over the role of philos- 
ophy in biblical exegesis. Both men were 
trained in the continental theological 
tradition which included a heavy philo- 
sophical overcast. Barth’s indebtedness 

Plato, Kant, and Kierkegaard in his 
earlier years is well known. But Bult- 
mann has moved in a different philo- 
sophical tradition, namely that of Hei- 
degger, and existentialism. 

In general, Barth has attempted to 
purge his theology from the domination 
of any one philosophical system. He ad- 
mits that in his early writings he was too 
much overpowered by one or more phil- 
osophical systems. In particular, he has 
attempted to purge his Church Dogmatics 
of Kierkegaard and existentialism. He 
spells out his opinions in this regard in 
some detail in Church Dogmatics, 1/2, 
section 21, paragraph 4 (pp. 727 f.). It 
is impossible, he asserts, to engage in 
biblical exegesis without employing some 
sort of conceptual scheme, be it very pro- 
fessional or very amateurish. This is not 
an evil in itself but a necessary methodo- 
logical procedure. Just as the scientist 
cannot meaningfully experiment without 


some sort of working principles and some 
sort of hypothesis, neither can the exe- 
gete work without some sort of guiding 
framework. Otherwise theology would 
be copying verses out of the Bible. 

But any conceptual scheme brought 
to the Scripture must be employed with 
the greatest care. We are, for example, 
never to canonize any system of philos 
ophy. Nor are we to say that any philo 
sophical framework is any more biblical 
than any other. Further, we are never 
to use one of our conceptual schemes in 
such a way that we force the Scriptures 
into its forms and patterns. No concep 
tual scheme may have priority over 
Scripture. All our conceptual schemes 
are in turn to be examined by Scripture 
and discarded, altered, or refashioned in 
the light of Scripture. Barth takes an 
unusually wide stance here. Not admit 
ting priority over Scripture to any philo 
sophical scheme, he also refuses to con 
demn any such system forthright. 

Bultmann does not think of his ex 
istential philosophy as just another phi- 
losophy. Perhaps he would not even like 
to call it a philosophy as such. It is 
rather the science of asking questions of 
human existence. It is a method for 
framing the correct and relevant ques 
tions of the meaning of human existence. 
It is not some sort of philosophizing or 
speculating, but the phenomenological 
analysis of human life. Therefore when 
Bultmann employs his existentialism in 
the interpretation of the New Testa 
ment, he does not feel that he is import 
ing into exegesis just another philosophy. 

But he does bring his existential phi- 
losophy to the Scripture, and this in order 
to yield the secularized version of the 
New ‘Testament faith. Every document 
is to be approached by a scientific formu 
lation of the principles of inquiry and 
investigation, or in philosophical lan- 
guage, by a scheme work of phenome 
nological analysis. The principles for the 
investigation of history are not the same 
as those for the investigation of art. Each 
separate disciple or cultural division has 
its own phenomenological calculus. This 
preliminary scheme Bultmann calls a 
Vorverstandnis, “pre-understanding.” 

The New Testament, as a document, 
pertains to the area of human existence. 
Existential philosophy makes the phe- 
nomenological analysis of human exist- 
ence, and provides us with a Vorver- 
standnis for any understanding of the 
problem of existence. This Vorverstand- 
nis also applies to the New Testament. 
We must therefore approach the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament with our 
Vorverstandnis derived from the phenom- 
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enological analysis of human existence by 
existential philosophy. If we do not come 
to the New Testament with some sort of 
Vorverstandnis then we can never really 
understand it. We simply grossly mis- 
interpret it. 

Barth has given Bultmann much at- 
tention. He has written a small booklet 
entitled, Rudolph Bultmann. Ein Ver- 
such, ihn zu Verstehen. In this booklet 
Barth claims that Bultmann has deeded 
over the priority of Scripture to a philo- 
sophical system. ‘The meaning, the 
limits, the possibilities of a text, cannot 
be determined beforehand, and indepen- 
dent of the text. Yet this is exactly what 
the Vorverstandnis of Bultmann calls 
upon us to do. Before we even pick up 
the New Testament, Bultmann has im- 
posed its limits and the pattern of mean- 
ing it must take, To the contrary, Barth 
tells us that the text is to pick us up and 
drag us along. We are to have no scheme 
of any sort which determines in advance 
the limits of the text, or the character 
of its meaning. 


NATURE OF SALVATION 


Barth and Bultmann differ over the 
character of salvation, Bultmann’s phi- 
losophy stands in the existential tradi- 
tion, and he insists that the New Testa- 
ment can be understood only by ap- 
proaching it with an existential Vorver- 
standnis. As already noted, he does not 
regard his existential philosophy as just 
another philosophy, but as the product of 
a phenomenological analysis of the char- 
acter of human existence. Therefore, 
Bultmann fixes even the meaning of the 
Christian Gospel in terms of existential 
philosophy. Bultmann’s procedural prin- 
ciple invokes the existential philosophy to 
give us the secular form of New Testa- 
ment religion. 

The old calculus of orthodoxy has no 
status with Bultmann. One must simply 
exclude it from his thinking. In its place 
stands the entire Christian faith (what 
is left of it) reinterpreted by the existen- 
tial calculus. Bultmann first employs his 
method of demythologizing which rather 
completely purges the supernatural and 
transcendental from Scripture, replacing 
these by an existential understanding of 
the cross and resurrection. What threat- 
ens man is no longer God’s wrath or 
judgment but unauthentic existence. 
Man without Christ attempts to find his 
beatitude in the temporal, the finite, or 
the visible. On the contrary, true self- 
denying and world-denying authentic ex- 
istence is found at the cross of Christ. 
In the decision of faith we renounce 
our unauthentic existence, and all the 


creaturely and worldly things we at- 
tempted to fix our security upon, and we 
live completely in the love of God. Here 
in the decision of the cross we find our 
existential reality. 

It is difficult to ascertain exactly what 
Bultmann means by the event of Jesus 
Christ as the revelation of the love of 
God. This historical event of the reve- 
lation of the love of God in Christ, or, 
as Bultmann calls it elsewhere, the 
kerygma, is the good news that we need 
not live our lives unauthentically, but 
due to the grace of God we may live 
authentically. When we die with Christ 
to all our creaturely and finite securities, 
and live as a new man before God only 
in the love of God, we enter our real 
existence. 

In Bultmann’s theology, human nature 
is historical to the core, or characterized 
by Geschichlichkeit. This means that 
authentic existence is to be found only 
in a concrete decision in historical exist- 
ence. But this decision is not about any 
matter; it must be about some matter in 
history. In our case it is a decision about 
the historical event of the cross of Christ. 
The “historicity” involved is that a hu- 
man being makes a decision in his own 
history, so to speak, about an event in 
past history. In this decision he comes 
to his authentic existence. 

Barth feels that this is a terrible re- 
ligious subjectivism. With an emphasis 
unparalleled in the course of Christian 
theology, Barth attempts to describe the 
objective reality of our salvation in Jesus 
Christ. In the preface of Church Dog- 
matics, IV/1, he calls this a quiet debate, 
but in reality it is a loud debate. Barth 
stresses fervently that the locus of salva- 
tion is in the actions of God, and in the 
cross of Jesus Christ. He belabors the 
point that our justification is complete, 
final and settled in the death and resur- 
rection of Christ before we were even 
born, and completely without our con- 
sent, and completely independent of our 
religious experience. Barth is convinced 
that Bultmann’s doctrine of Geschich- 
lichkeit makes redemption a purely in- 
ward matter of religious experience, and 
in this case the great salvation of God 
is as much lost with Bultmann’s existen- 
tial religious experience as it was with 
religious liberalism’s idealistic religious 
experience. 


UNDERSTANDING OF HISTORY 
Barth and Bultmann differ radically 


over their understanding of history, as 
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event (Geschehen). Out of events one 
forms the notion of history (Geschichte). 
Thus both event and events in their 
continuity form the data of history; and 
these events are real in that they occur 
in space and time. The scientific his- 
torian approaches these events with cer- 
tain rules, certain guiding principles, 
which, when viewed together, are called 
historiography, or the science of writing 
history. In order to differentiate actual 
events and fictional events, the historian 
must follow certain criteria. Any event 
which does not pass these standards can- 
not become part of written history. This 
written history is called Historie. 

Many real events have not become 
part of Historie. Insignificant events are 
not transcribed so as to become fixed for 
historians. Very significant meetings may 
be held with such secrecy that no ma- 
terials are ever made available to the 
historians. Thus any event which is not 
reported in such a reliable way as to 
pass the standards of historiography can- 
not become a part of scientific history. 

Are there other kinds of events which 
can be granted real status in Geschichte 
but for some reason or other must be 
excluded from Historie? Barth claims 
there are: all those acts of God which are 
unique and transcendent are part of real 
Geschichte but not of Historie. They do 
not satisfy the canons of historiography 
so cannot become part of Historie but in 
that they are God’s real acts they are 
genuine Geschichte. These acts are 
neither fictional nor mythological, nor, on 
the other hand, are they commonplace 
and secular. Barth calls them Sagas or 
Legends. 

Bultmann believes in two kinds of his- 
tory too. He accepts the validity of His- 
torie as ascertained by the science of his- 
tory writing. Historians simply settled 
matters of historical fact. But the kind 
of history suggested by Saga or Legend 
is not acceptable to Bultmann. Any 
event not meeting the standards of the 
scientific historians is no part of Historie. 
But human nature is historical (Geschich- 
lichkeit)) and expresses itself, as we have 
been told, in decisions about historical 
events. We must keep in mind that 
Bultmann’s notion of the “historicality” 
of human nature is a statement in the 
universe of discourse of existential phi- 
losophy, and not of history as such. These 
two views of history come to sharp focus 
in the doctrine of the resurrection. 

Barth thinks that the resurrection is 
of the same type of act of God as crea- 
tion. It is a Saga or Legend. It is not 
myth, for that is to confuse categories. 
Barth refuses to myth any part in the 
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Geschichte of biblical history. Nor is 
the resurrection Historie, for out of these 
reports a history in our meaning of the 
term cannot be sifted. The resurrection 
reports assertedly are chronologically in- 
exact, topologically inexact, and it is im- 
possible to harmonize their divergences. 
But some of Barth's critics, insufh- 
ciently informed about Barth’s herme- 
neutics, draw the wrong conclusions from 
these assertions. This inexactitude, he 
holds, is but the humanity of the Bible 
which, as such, is not preserved against 
error of all kinds. But the exegete is 
after the Sache of the text, and in this 
case the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
shines through the apparent divergences. 
The resurrection is not part of Historie, 
for to be that it must be a secular event 
and open to scientific historians. Such 
items as the empty tomb do not estab- 
lish the resurrection. In such historical 
particulars we do not have the revelation. 
“This history can confessedly as all other 
history also be interpreted as trivial” 
CKD, I/1, p. 343). The resurrection is 
a real event in our space and in our time, 
but it is not a secular event and there- 
fore not part of Historie. Therefore we 
must call it a Saga. Any attempted proof 
of the resurrection as found in traditional 
works on evidences is disparaged as an 
improper procedure (KD, IV/1, p. 335). 
There is a further aspect of the resur- 
rection which must be followed with 
great care and that is Barth’s view of time 
and history. Barth has no philosophy of 
history as such, as that would plunge us 
back into the impossibilities of the Heils- 
geschichte Schule. In this school the 
thread of salvation history is intertwined 
with the threads of secular history and 
so the history of salvation becomes a 
part, or a segment, of secular history. 
Barth, to the contrary, develops an im- 
pressive doctrine of time (KD, I/2) 
ranked by some scholars as comparable 
to that of Augustine’s. In understanding 
Barth’s remarks on the resurrection the 
interpreter must keep an eye on Barth’s 
philosophy of time. Some interpreters of 
Barth have said that Barth does not really 
believe in the resurrection, basing this on 
what Barth says about the resurrection 
and time. But they fail to note that 
Barth believes that the resurrection took 
place in two times. It occurs in God’s 
time and in our time. Only as we realize 
that Barth believes in the distinction be- 
tween Geschichte and Historie, and be- 
tween our time and God’s time, can we 
harmonize Barth’s assertions about the 
resurrection. 
First, the resurrection took place as an 
event on the surface of the earth at a 





given spot and at a given time. Christ 
is risen “bodily” CKDE, 1/2, p. 117). 
“We must make ourselves clear: the 
[accounts] speak of a real event in space 
and time, not of some sort of thoughts 
and ideas. They speak of an empty 
grave, and of the anew bodily, visible, 
hearable, touchable Person of Jesus” 
(Auslegung Matthaus, p. 6). The resur- 
rection is “actual and objective in space 
and time” (KDE, IV/1, p. 336). Christ 
is “corporeally risen” in a real part of 
human time (KDE, I/2, p. 114). The 
resurrection “has happened in the same 
sense as His crucifixion and His death, 
in the human sphere and human time, 
as an actual event within the world with 
an objective content” (KDE, IV/1, p. 
333). “Like that of the cross in its con- 
crete objectivity,” is another phrase 
Barth uses to describe the actuality of 
the resurrection (KDE, IV/1, p. 352). 
And he also wrote: 

“We therefore presuppose agreement 
that a sound exegesis cannot idealise, 
symbolise, or allegorise, but has to reckon 
with the fact that the New Testament 
was here speaking of an event which 
really happened, as it did when it spoke 
earlier of the life and death of Jesus 
Christ which preceded it and later of the 
foundation of the community which fol- 
lowed it” (KDE, IV/1, p- 337). 

Secondly, the resurrection took place 
in God's time. An event of revelation, 
according to Barth, takes place at the 
intersection of two times, God’s time and 
our time. Hence every event of revelation 
is in two times and this is true of resur- 
rection. And the assertion that it took 
place in God's time in no manner de- 
preciates the fact that it took place in our 
time. Barth is here combatting historical 
relativism. 

In Bultmann’s essay of 1941 he makes 
it very clear that he cannot accept the 
resurrection of Christ as a miracle within 
nature. We cite Bultmann: “An his- 
torical fact which involves a resurrection 
from the dead is utterly inconceivable” 
(p. 39). Later in a famous essay on “The 
Problem of Hermeneutics,” Bultmann 
turns on Barth and says that Barth is 
inconsistent. Barth, claims Bultmann, 
agrees with him that the resurrection can- 
not be verified by the canons of scien- 
tific historiography. Barth has no right to 
appeal to a kind of history which does 
not pass the standards of the scientific 
historian. In short, a Saga is never any 
real kind of history. Here we can accept 
a Saga as historical only by the cruci- 
fixion of the intellect. Yet in some sense 
Bultmann too believes in the resurrection; 
but it is in final analysis something with- 
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in the minds of the apostles—a noetic | 
event, not a historical event. That is, not | 
something which happened to the body 
of Jesus, but the disciples’ understanding 
of the cross opened up their new life 
in Christ. 

The sum of the great struggle can be 
simply put: is the Gospel to be framed in 
terms of the existential calculus, and 
reconstructed from the New Testament 
by the process of demythologizing; or has 
the Church been on the right path for 
two thousand years in seeing the Gospel 
as a supernatural accomplishment of God 
prior to and independent of man’s re- 
ception of it? Our vote is with the latter. 

Bernarp RAMM 


CHURCH ISOLATION 


In the Mirror, by J. H. Kromminga 
(Guardian Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario, 1957, 176 pp., 
$2.90), is reviewed by W. Stanford 
Reid, Professor of history at McGill 
University. 


This small work has been written by 
the president of Calvin Seminary, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, on the occasion of the 
centennial celebrations of the Christian 
Reformed Church. Presumably, since it 
was published in Canada and makes a 
number of references to the Canadian 
scene, it has the Canadian primarily in 
mind, perhaps the Dutch immigrants re- 
cently arrived in their new homes. 

The book commences with a short ex- 
planation of the background of the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church, particularly in its 
relation to the arrival of the original 
Dutch settlers in the United States. This 
portion of the book is interesting, but for 
the non-Dutch reader it may be confus- 
ing where terms like “Afscheiding,” 
“Doleantie,” and similar words are intro- 
duced without warning or explanation. 

The heart of Dr. Kromminga’s argu- 
ment in his book would seem to be con- 
tained in chapter 2 where he attempts to 
deal with the isolation in which the 
Christian Reformed Church has tended 
to live. While recognizing the value of 
this relative isolation, he points out that 
the church needs to make contact and 
communicate with the contemporary 
American world. 

From this point he goes on to discuss 
the church’s unity and internal conflicts, 
the church’s activities within its own 
circle, and finally its Christian outreach 
in mission work and in relations with 
other denominations. 

In his writing, the author seems to 
strive hard to manifest an attitude both 


with all his power to avoid being a parti- 
san of any one church party, he is par- 
ticularly critical of the church’s failure to 
communicate its thoughts and its faith 
more fully to the world at large. He ap- | 
parently hopes, by his remarks, to stim- | 
ulate the people to action. 
On the whole the reviewer feels that | 
this is a rather courageous book, and 
realizes that Dr. Kromminga will prob- 
ably be criticized both from the “left” 
and from the “right” wings. This, how- 

ever, will be all to the good. Criticism | 
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of one’s self in the light of the Gospel 
is always a sign of grace. It may well be 
that Dr. Kromminga’s book will serve to 
strengthen and encourage his brethren to 
examine themselves, and, what is even 
more important, provide an example for 
other denominations to follow. 

W. Stranrorp Rew 


SOVEREIGN GRACE 


Historic Protestantism and Predesti- 
nation, by Harry Buis (Presbyterian 
and Reformed, 1958, 136 pp., 
$2.75), is reviewed by Loraine 
Boettner, Author of The Reformed 
Doctrine of Predestination. 


This book is written in an irenic rather 
than in a polemic spirit, and presents an 
excellent treatment of a subject that has 
had a remarkable influence in church his- 
tory. The erroneous view that the doc- 
trine of predestination was originated by 
John Calvin is effectively refuted. The 
fact is that it was introduced into the 
main stream of the theology of the Chris- 
tian Church by Augustine more than one 
thousand years before the days of Cal- 
vin, and before that it was found in the 
pages of Holy Scripture, particularly in 
the writings of the Apostle Paul. From 
the time of Augustine onward a constant 
struggle took place between those who 
emphasized the pre-eminence of divine 
grace and those who emphasized the im- 
portance of human merit. The practical 
result of the acceptance of synergism was 
that by the time Luther appeared on the 
scene, the emphasis in the Roman Cath- 
olic church was on human merit and hu- 
man works, rather than on salvation as a 
marvelous gift of God’s grace. 

But in the theological and ecclesiastical 
revolution of the sixteenth century the 
Reformers rebelled against the errors of 
their age, not with theological novelty 
but by a return, largely through Augus- 
tine, to the Scriptures. And there they 
found the doctrines of the sovereignty of 
God, the sinfulness and helplessness of 
fallen man, salvation by grace, and the 
other distinctive doctrines that charac- 
terized the Protestant Reformation. 

Among the Reformers this doctrine 
was first aggressively set forth by Luther, 
as is shown by numerous quotations from 
his books, The Bondage of the Will, and 
his Commentary on Romans. But it was 
Calvin who developed the doctrine with 
its logical implications and set it forth 
more clearly and convincingly than had 
ever been done before. Furthermore, it 
was held by all of the leading Reformers 
of the period—Zwingli, Knox, Bucer, 


Bullinger, and in his early writings, Me- 





lanchthon, although Melanchthon later 
retreated toward Arminianism. 

The book is written with the convic- 
tion that the Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
destination is biblical; and that therefore 
it ought not to be avoided but rather, as 
with all biblical doctrines, should be 
understood and proclaimed. The writer 
points out, however, that it can be 
stressed too much as well as too little. 
It must receive a different emphasis de- 
pending on the spiritual condition of the 
people to whom one is speaking. 

The objections that are commonly 
raised against the doctrine of predestina- 
tion are dealt with briefly but effectively, 
and are shown to have no basis in fact. 

The writer is the pastor of the Vries- 
land Reformed Church of Zeeland, Mich- 
igan, and is a part-time member of the 
faculty of Hope College. He is the author 
of an earlier book, The Doctrine of Eter- 
nal Punishment. LoraInE BoETTNER 


SETTING OF THE BIBLE 


Illustrations from Biblical Archaeol- 
ogy, by D. J. Wiseman (Tyndale 
Press, London, 1958, 112 pp., 12s. 
6d.) is reviewed by Philip Edgcumbe 
Hughes, Lecturer of Mortlake Par- 
ish, London. 


The Tyndale Press, already noted for 
fine publishing, has surpassed itself in 
the beautiful — indeed, one might say 
luxurious — quality of production by 
which this volume is distinguished. The 
price, moreover, is one that will suit 
every pocket. Text and _ illustrations 
(there are 117 of them, mostly photo- 
graphs) are on art paper, and the whole 
is admirably conceived and laid out. 

Mr. Wiseman, who is assistant keeper 
in the department of Western Asiatic 
Antiquities at the British Museum, is, of 
course, well-equipped by training and 
experience as well as present occupation 
to write on the fascinating subject of 
biblical archaeology. He performs his 
part most acceptably by providing a text 
that is plain and instructive for the ordi- 
nary inexpert reader. He states, how- 
ever, that it is one of his objects “to en- 
courage the reader to turn to more de- 
tailed and authoritative works” on this 
subject, and with this in view an exten- 
sive bibliography is provided at the end 
of the volume. Mr. Wiseman takes into 
account the whole range of biblical his- 
tory from the dawn of civilization to New 
Testament times. All who wish to take 
an intelligent interest in the circumstan- 
tial setting of the biblical story will find 
this book a reliable guide. 

Puitie Epccumsse HucHes 
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REVIEW OF 


Pocheinan Religious Thoushe 


CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY has raised the 
question of whether the Christian faith 
can be defended by reason or whether all 
a Christian can do is witness to his own 
faith. The science of apologetics has fallen 
on bad days in theology. Not only have 
Protestants been casting doubt on its 
validity, but Roman Catholic theologians 
too have been manifesting a growing dis- 
trust in the powers of natural reason to 
offer a defense of the faith. The conclu- 
sions of the Vatican Council, to be sure, 
still stand as a declaration of confidence 
in the powers of the natural light of 
human reason. The papal encyclical, 
Humani Generis, issued in 1950, held 
the line on the power of reason over 
against the various forces of irrationalism 
that had become a popular threat to the 
traditional conviction concerning rational 
thought. Still, a reader of Catholic theol- 
ogy can discover here and there doubts 
within Catholic minds as to the power 
of human reason to prove effectively the 
existence of God. Several years ago, Max 
Scheeler, who at that time was still 
Roman Catholic, was asking himself ear- 
nestly why the proofs for God's existence, 
if true, had such little influence on hu- 
man thought. But, whether in Catholi- 
cism or Protestantism, there is a grow- 
ing consciousness among theologians that 
God is not a crowning pinnacle in the 
edifice built by human thought. God is 
not the terminal of the human pathway, 


but the beginning. 


§ One may arrive at an idea of a “first 
cause” or a “prime mover” by way of 
theoretic proof, but one does not thus 
arrive at the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And it is ever more evident that 
there is a long distance between a “first 
cause” and the Father of Jesus Christ. 
I recently heard a discussion in which a 
certain scholar remarked that in his opin- 
ion there was a driving force somewhere 
behind the entire biological development 
of life, call that driving force what you 
will. That illustrates the problem of the 
first cause. Having proven the existence 
of a first cause, one may call it what he 
will. But can he truly call it God? Re- 
ligion is not the province of rational 
understanding, but of the whole person, 
including first of all the heart in its com- 
mitment to its Lord. 

One comes across the opinion among 


some people that God does not need de- 
fending, any more than does the Bible. 
Spurgeon’s familiar remark comes to 
mind. “Defend the Bible?” he said, “I 
would as soon defend a lion.” Spurgeon 
meant that we should not forget that the 
Bible takes care of its own defense 
through the power of the Holy Spirit. 
We must not suppose, he is telling us, 
that the Bible needs our help. There is 
surely something strikingly true about 
Spurgeon’s remark. The Bible is not a 
weak entity that needs our support and 
defense in order for it to stand. The 
highest and most influential faith in the 
truth and authority of the Scriptures is 
the direct work of the Holy Spirit on our 
hearts and minds. 

Yet, Spurgeon’s saying does not cover 
the whole truth. Apologetics, to be sure, 
has sometimes been spurred by fear, and 
at times has been too quick to sacrifice 
elements of the truth in order to gain a 
firm hold on the kernel of truth. But 
there is another kind of defense that can 
be carried on to help those who are con- 
fused by the impressive sounding argu- 
ments of critics. Here, faith and not fear 
can best defend Christianity against its 
opponents. That such defense is neces- 
sary is apparent from Scripture. We must, 
says Paul, be ready with weapons in both 
hands, “By the word of truth, by the 
power of God, by the armour of right- 
eousness on the right hand and on the 
left” (II Cor. 6:7). Christ himself 
countered the Pharisees with more than 
a warning about the sin against the Holy 
Spirit. He answered their arguments by 
exposing them as unreasonable. For in- 
stance, the Pharisees said that Christ was 
casting out devils with the help of the 
prince of the devils. Christ responded 
by saying that a house divided against it- 
self cannot stand, an argument to meet a 
false argument. And when the bystand- 
ers at Pentecost said that the apostles 
were drunk, Peter argued that the critics 
were without grounds, since it was but 
the third hour of the day (Acts 2:15). 
Hence, Peter not only witnessed to 
Christ, but answered the critics with a 
reasoned argument. 


€ Defense of the faith against critics is 
valid or invalid depending on the manner 
in which it is carried on. We are not the 
defenders of God’s business on earth in 









the sense that the kingdom of God de- 
pends on our arguments. God himself 
lets us clearly understand that his pro- 
gram does not hang on our abilities. But 
an apologetic is possible and useful for 
our own sakes and for the sake of others. 
Paul defended himself against those 
critics who accused him of speaking mad- 
ness by insisting that he spoke only the 
sober truth. A boldness, a free courage 
that dares to respond to critics, even to 
scholarly critics, is needed. Such coura- 
geous resistance to attack is not the same 
as a presumption that one can offer a 
reasoned proof for God and a rational ar- 
gument for redemption through the blood 
of the Lamb. But it does mean that a 
person, convicted of the truth and strong 
in faith, need not wait for history to 
show that truth is truth and lie is lie. He 
can act in the confidence that, since the 
light has begun to shine in the world, the 
lie has already been exposed and he can 


show forth that light. 


€ As Christians, we need not fear that 
every new discovery of science may dis- 
prove Christianity. Nor need we, in 
temptation to be less than honest with 
the Bible, rush too quickly with the claim 
that such and such a discovery or new 
idea is opposed to the Bible. We need 
not be afraid of critics—surely not of the 
kind of criticisms that long ago naively 
assumed that it had already done away 
with the Word of God. The Word has 
shown its own power, and it will always 
do so. 

We must not presume that the king- 
dom of God is borne aloft on our shoul- 
ders, nor that it stands or falls with our 
defense of it. But we must be coura- 
geous, nonetheless, in facing the older 
and the newer critics of the things of 
God. I do not intend to criticize the re- 
mark I quoted from Spurgeon. It con- 
tains a powerful element of truth. The 
Word of God does continue its trium- 
phant journey through the world— 
through the world of criticism and the 
world of faith—and wholly apart from 
our defense of it. But there is still the 
challenge of the defense of the faith; it 
remains a challenge just because the 
truth cannot be defeated. Paul said to 
Festus that the things of which he spoke 
could not be unknown to Festus because 
they were never done in a dark corner 
(Acts 26:26). So must our defense be 
—open and clear. There is room for a 
humble and courageous defense of Chris- 
tianity. The combination of humility 
and courage is the combination that 
Christianity in our day sorely needs. 

G. C. BerxouwEr 
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“Let every man be fully persuaded 
in bis oon mind,” 


From a recent issue of 


The First Methodist OUTLOOK 


One of my favorite magazines is the “Saturday 
Review.” Brilliantly edited by Norman Cousins, 
week by week it strides with 
assurance and competence 
across the wide terrain of 
American life and letters, and 
is ever mindful that America 
is part of the world. 


For example this past week 
among the fare was an in- 
triguing article by Clyde 
Kluckhohn, “Suppose Colum- 
bus Had Stayed Home”; Laura 
Beret’'s tribute to a wise and 
gentle poet, Walter de la Mare, 
whose recent passing leaves 
earth the poorer: and Isaac Don Levine's provoca- 
tive defense of his thesis that Stalin was a spy. 
In addition, of course, were incisive book reviews: 
comments on Hollywood, Broadway; reports on edu- 
cational films, books for children and young people, 
etc. 

But for me, best of all, as always was the edi- 
terial by Norman Cousins. He began with the ques- 
tion: 

“If ycu had the entire range of history to choose 
from, what period would you choose in which to 
live? What age of man would you consider most 
satisfying or exciting?” 

He proceeded to evaluate different epochs of dis- 
tinction. Would it be the halcyon days that joined 
the 19th century to the 20th? That was a spacious 
and generous time, he reminds us. Democracy 
ruled throughout most of the western world. Ma- 
chines yet were under control. People had time to 
read and think. They were unafraid to speak their 
thoughts. Life of the mind was coming of age. 

Would it be the 18th century when “human in- 
telligence made its great conquests—not conquests 
in invention but in human affairs?” 

Would we choose 5th century Greece, that Golden 
Age when perhaps never before or since have s0 
many great minds shared the same community of 
place, time, and interests? 

Perhaps it might be the Tang Dynasty of China 
spanning the seventh to the ninth centuries A.D. or 
the Gupta Age of India during the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D., both eras of monumental achieve- 
ments in science and the arts, enlightened govern- 
ment, and in the art of living generally speaking. 

But of them all, Norman Cousins votes for the 
present—and so do I. The negative side. of the 
ledger carries foreboding entries, with which we are 
familiar. 

But, despite all, this is the greatest of all ages 
because, says Mr. Cousins, no other age has had 
so tremendous ca potential. 

He concludes with this note of hope to answer 
every prophet of doom: “We need not be prisoners 
of drift. There is no law in history that says men 
cannot reverse their direction and drive boldly for- 
ward for things that are good and that can be 
theirs . . . It's an exciting time to be alive.” 

And to this I add a word from Isaiah: ““Where- 
fore, strengthen ye the weak hands and confirm the 
feeble knees. Say to them that are of a fearful 
heart, be strong, fear not! Behold your God. . .” 


Sows alow 
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